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NOTICE 


At the last business meeting of the So- 
ciety, it was decided to print the minutes of 
the Council and the Society in the forth- 
coming volume of The Papers. Thereafter, 
they will be published in the quarterly. 

In order to make the quarterly serve 
as a means of acquaintance among the 
members of the Society, the editor strongly 
urges all members to send him brief per- 
sonal news of professional character. Such 
items should be addressed to Professor Mat- 
thew Spinka, 5757 University Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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THE CHURCHES AS MORAL COURTS 
OF THE FRONTIER ’ 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
The University of Chicago 








We Americans have been inclined to over-idealize the frontier 
period of our history, and have been perhaps too ready to resent 
any implication of unwonted moral laxity among the pioneers. It 
is now universally known that the great majority of the people 
who colonized the Atlantic seaboard came from the lower stratum 
of European society, and only a comparatively few represented the 
best in education and culture. Throughout the entire colonial 
period, at least until the colonial Awakenings, the great mass of 
the lower classes were little influenced by organized religion, and 
only a very small proportion of the total population of the thirteen 
colonies were members of the colonial churches. At the end of the 
colonial period there were undoubtedly more unchurched people in 
North America, in proportion to the population, than were to be 
found in any other land in Christendom. 

It is also well known that the Revolution, together with the 
two decades following, was a period of religious and moral dead- 
ness throughout the United States. Never was religion at such 
low ebb. Among the churches in America the Episcopalian had 
undoubtedly suffered most as a result of the Revolution. Many of 
its chief supporters had been loyalists, and during the conflict they 
had been proscribed, and following the war were under both a po- 
litical and social ban. Just to belong to the old established church 
in the years immediately following the Revolution was enough in 
itself to mark one as a suspicious character. Such rabid opposi- 
tion to the Episcopalians, it is true, soon subsided, but it subsided 
largely because it was generally considered that as a sect it was 





1 The presidential address, delivered at the meeting of the Society in New York 
on December 27, 1932. 
3 
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practically defunct. It was simply regarded as “‘a piece of heavy 
baggage which the British had left behind them when they evacu- 
ated New York and Boston’’.’ 

So low were the fortunes of the old established church fol- 
lowing the Revolution that even some of its bishops thought that 
it could not long survive the dying out of the old colonial families. 
Bishop Provoost, the first bishop of the diocese of New York, 
considered the affairs of the church so hopeless that he resigned his 
ofice, while Bishop Madison of Virginia shared the conviction of 
John Marshall, himself a very devout churchman, that the church 
was “too far gone ever to be revived”. Bishop William Meade® of 
Virginia in his Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, 
relates that when he as a young man presented himself for ordina- 
tion at the church in Williamsburg in the year 1811, almost uni- 
versal surprise was expressed that a college-trained man should 
apply for orders. And on the way to the ordination service on a 
Sabbath morning they met a party of William and Mary students 
with dogs and guns, all of whom passed the church scornfully by, 
having recently debated the question “whether Christianity had 
been beneficial or injurious to mankind”. When two years later a 
state convention was called to elect a successor to Bishop Madison, 
only seven clergymen and eighteen laymen presented themselves 
for this important duty, and yet the colony of Virginia at the 
opening of the War for Independence had ninety-five parishes and 
ninety-eight clergymen. 

Religious interest and spiritual life among the Congrega- 
tional churches throughout New England during the seventeen 
eighties and nineties was likewise at el ebb. The bitter doctrinal 
controversies engendered by the great New England revivals in 
the middle of the century were still going on. On the left were the 
defenders of the Old Calvinism; in the center were the exponents 
of the New Divinity, while to the extreme right was a growing 
body of Liberals, soon to develop into organized Unitarianism and 
Universalism. All through these years a heated pamphlet war- 
fare was in progress. A large number of the leading ministers were 
giving their chief attention to this theological tournament, while 
at the same time they were preaching to dwindling congregations. 





2 Beardsley, Life of Bishop Samuel Seabury, pp. 91, 93, quoted in McConnell, S. D., 
History of the American Episcopal Church. New York, 1890, pp. 215-217. 


3 Meade, Bishop William: Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, 
2 Vols. Philadelphia, 1857. See also Jameson, J. F., The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement, Chapter IV, Princeton; Princeton University 
Press, 1926, 
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It may not be universally true that when ministers are primarily 
concerned in abstruse theological controversy the cause of vital 
religion is sure to suffer, yet it is most certainly true that at this 
period religion, in the average New England community, was a 
dying force. 

It would be interesting to spend more time than is possible 
here in a discussion of the influence of deism upon the general re- 
ligious and moral situation of the time. The actual number of pro- 
fessed deists in the country was relatively small, there being not 
more than three or four organized deistic groups, yet the influence 
of the deistic philosophy was undoubtedly wide-spread throughout 
the nation. There were also numerous Societies of the Illuminati 
and Jacobin Clubs, in which, as Timothy Dwight tells us, doctrines 
were taught which struck at the very root of all human happiness 
and virtue; God was denied and ridiculed; government was de- 
clared a curse and a usurpation; the possession of property was 
considered robbery ; chastity was held to be a groundless prejudice; 
adultery, assassination, and poisoning were taught to be lawful 
and even virtuous actions, while every villainy, impiety, and cru- 
elty were vindicated; ev ony virtue covered with contempt.* 

The pastoral letter sent out by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1798 presents an a- 
larming picture of the general moral and religious decay of the 
time. It declares that they are ‘filled with concern and awful 
dread” at the conditions which they behold on every hand, and 
expresses the solemn conviction “that the eternal God has a con- 
troversy with this nation”. Three years later (i801), Timothy 
Dwight in a sermon preached at New Haven summarizes the gen- 
eral moral situation in the nation and declares that “‘profaneness 
of language, drunkenness, gambling and lewdness” are exceed- 
ingly increased while at the same time he observes that there is “‘a 
cold and contemptuous indifference toward every moral and re- 
ligious subject’’.® 





4 Dwight, Timothy, The Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, exhibited in 
wo discourses, addressed to the Candidates for the Baccalaureate degree in Yale 
College (New Haven, 1799), p. 95; also by the same, The Duty of Americans at 
the Present Crisis, Illustrated in a Discourse, preached on the Fourth of July, 
1798. (New Haven, 1798), p. 11. For an excellent account of the influence of 
Deism and other so-called liberal and revolutionary societies of the time, see 
Koch, G. A., Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of 
Reason. Ph. D. Thesis (MS) Columbia University, 1932. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America from the organisation A. D. 1789 to A. D. 1820 Inclusive, 
pp. 152-153. See also action taken in 1796, p. 116. Dwight, Timothy: A Discourse 
on Some Events of the Last Century, delivered in the Brick Church n New 
Haven, . . . January 7, 1801. New Haven, 1801, p. 18. 
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The reports of the general moral laxity and religious indiffer- 
ence which prevailed among students in the several American col- 
leges of the period, even after allowing for exaggerations, present 
a situation almost unbelievable. During the period of the Revolu- 
tion and for at least two decades following, the influence of reli- 
gion seems almost to have disappeared from among American col- 
lege students. In a sermon preached in 1783, President Ezra Stiles 
of Yale College stated: “Religious liberty is peculiarly friendly to 
fair and generous disquisition. Here Deism will have its full 
chance; nor need libertines more to complain of being overcome 
by any weapons but the gentle, the powerful ones of argument and 
truth”.® But President Stiles’ fair and generous treatment of 
deists and libertines only seemed to increase the breed. Lyman 
Beecher’s description of conditions at Yale College in the seven- 
teen nineties, when he was a student at New Haven, has been fre- 
quently quoted. During the time of his student residence there 
“the college,”’ he says, “‘was in a most ungodly state. The college 
church was almost extinct. Most of the students were skeptical, 
and rowdies were plenty. Wine and liquors were kept in many 
rooms; intemperance, profanity, gambling, and licentiousness were 
common. I hardly know how I escaped. . . . That was the day 
of the infidelity of the Tom Paine school. Boys that dressed flax 
in the barn, as I used to, read Tom Paine and believed him; I read 
and fought him all the way. . . . But most of the class before me 
were infidels, and called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, d’Alem- 
bert, etc.’”’ 

William Ellery Channing, writing of conditions at Harvard 
College in 1794 when he was a student, says: ‘College was never 
in a worse state than when I entered it. Society was passing 
through a most critical stage. The French Revolution has diseased 
the imagination and unsettled the understanding of men every- 
where. . . . The tone of books and conversation was presump- 
tuous and daring. The tendency of all classes was to skepticism’’.* 
Channing’s testimony as to conditions at Harvard college is sup- 
ported by a contemporary, Judge White, who states: ‘““‘When I 





6 Thornton, J. W., The Pulpit of the American Revolution: or the Political Ser- 
mons of the Period of 1776. (Boston, 1860) ; see sermon preached by Ezra Stiles, 
The United States elevated to Glory and Honor (1783), pp. 488-489; 498; 470-471. 


7 Beecher, Lyman: Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., edited by Charles Beecher. 
2 Vols. New York, 1864. Vol. I, p. 43. 

8 Channing, William Ellery: Memoir of William Ellery Channing with Extracts 
from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. London, 1850. Vol. I, p. 43. 
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entered college, the French Revolution had broken up the founda- 
tions of religion and morals, as well as government, and continued 
to rage for some years with its utmost fury, spreading its disas- 
trous influence throughout the civilized world, and pouring - 
our country a flood of infidel and licentious principles . . .” “. . 
much of the disorderly conduct, and most of the infidel andi irre- 
ligious spirit, which prevailed at that period among the students at 
Cambridge, may justly be attributed” to these pernicious principles 
or to books embodying them. ‘So deeply and so generally had the 
French mania seized upon the popular mind in this country, and so 
susceptible of its fiery influence were the ardent spirits of young 
men, all alive to freedom of thought, of action, and indulgence, 
that reason, argument and persuasion, had for a time no power 
against it’’.° One who attended Dartmouth as a student from 1784 
to 1789 describes the students of that day as ‘“‘very unruly, lawless, 
and without the fear of God’’, and it is further observed that the 
state of religion at Dartmouth was so reduced in 1798, “that but 
a single member of the class of 1799 was publicly known as a pro- 
fessing christian’’.’° 

At Princeton, where but a little more than a half generation 
previous religious zeal had permeated the entire college, there 
were in 1799 but three or four students who made any pretentions 
to piety. Prayer meetings were attended by “none except the 
tutors and three or four students’. Ashbel Green who was the 
president of the College of New Jersey from 1812 to 1822 states 
that when he was “‘a member of the College, there were but two 
professors of religion among the students, and not more than five 
or six who scrupled the use of profane language in common con- 
versation, and sometimes it was of the most shocking kind’’.” 
Bishop Meade, writing of conditions at the Episcopal College in 
Virginia at this period, states that “at the end of the century the 
College of William and Mary was regarded as a hot-bed of infi- 
delity and of the wild politics of France”’.** A student in the new 





9 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 44, 45. 


10 Chase, Frederick: A History of Dartmouth College. Cambridge, 1891. Vol. I, 
pp. 616, 617. 


11 Johnston, John: Autobiography and Ministerial Life of the Rev. John Johnston, 
D. D., edited by James Carnahan, late President of the College of New Jersey. 
New York, 1856, p. 30; quoted in Republican Religion: The American Revolu- 
tion and the Cult of Reason, by G. Adolf Koch. (MS) pp. 239, 240. Letter from 
Ashbel Green in Sprague, W. B.; Lectures on Revivals of Religion, etc. New 
York, 1833. Appendix pp. 336-354. 

12 aed William: Old Churches, Ministers and Famulies of Virginia. Vol. 
I, p. 175 
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state college at Athens, Georgia, in 1803 asserts that: ‘There was 
not at that time a single serious student in the college. Indeed 
there were but very few who were not grossly immoral’’.** 

It was during these post-revolutionary years, when the gen- 
eral moral and religious conditions in the nation were especially 
deplorable, that population began to push westward in ever in- 
creasing streams; this era also saw the admission of the first west- 
ern states into the Union. If morals and religion were at low ebb 
in the older settled seaboard regions, what could be expected in the 
newer, ruder sections? Cut off from the restraints and softening 
influences of the old home and the old home community with its 
church and school and the observance of the Sabbath, a vast ma- 
jority of the early pioneer communities west of the Alleghenies 
soon became notorious for lawlessness, rowdyism, Sabbath break- 
ing, gambling, swearing, drinking and fighting. A missionary to 
the Western Reserve of Ohio observes that many people in that 
region came from “‘a land of Bibles and sabbaths and ministers and 
churches”, but ‘‘now they act like freed prisoners”. They find 
themselves “in a free country where they can fight against God 
without fearing man. Some walked the courts of God’s house in 
New England. They dery Christ in this land of sinful liberty’’.** 
People traveling in the west were often “terrified at the drunken- 
ness, the vice, the gambling, the brutal fights, the gouging, the 
needless duels they beheld on every hand”. Such social gatherings 
as house-raisings, log-rollings, weddings, and even funerals, fre- 
quently became little more than drunken orgies, where 


“there was lots of swearing, 
Of boasting and daring, 


99°15 


Of fighting and tearing”’. 


In the rough frontier communities the amount of liquor con- 
sumed was incredible. Everyone, with few exceptions, seems to 
have indulged, including women and children and even the preach- 
ers. Those who objected to the use of liquor as a common beverage 
often took it as a tonic or as a preventive of the diseases common 





13 Autobiography of J. Allen, Huntsville, Georgia. (MS) pp. 17,18. 


14 MS letter of Isaac D. Denman, a missionary of the United Domestic Missionary 
Society, Hurontown, Ohio, January 7, 1826. A. H. M. S. collection of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

15 Quoted from Shortt, Life of a settler in Western Canada before the War of 1812, 
p. 10, in McNeill, J. T.: Religious and Moral Conditions among the Canadian 
Pioneers. (Papers of the American Society of Church History, Second Series, 


Vol. VIII, p. 83.) 
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to the frontier, such as ague and fever, and large quantities were 
consumed avowedly for these purposes.’® Peter Cartwright, the 
famous Methodist circuit rider, whose activities covered Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois for a period of fifty years after 
1804, states that ‘drinking drams in family and social circles was 
considered harmless and allowable socialities. It was almost uni- 
versally the custom for preachers, in common with all others, to 
take drams; if a man would not have it in his family, his harvest, 
his house-raisings, log-rollings, weddings and so-on, he was con- 
sidered parsimonious and unsociable, and many, even professors 
of Christianity, would not help a man if he did not have spirits and 
treat the company”. The offer of a dram from a bottle or jug was 
the first gesture of welcome to almost every cabin, and to refuse to 
drink was an “unpardonable incivility”. Whisky was considered 
with meat and bread as one of the necessities. In almost every 
store there was a whisky pail or barrel with cups attached and all 
comers were at liberty to help themselves.” 

Under such conditions much excessive drinking was to be ex- 
pected and drunkenness led to quarrelling and fighting. When Lin- 
coln clerked in Offut’s store in New Salem, Illinois, on the Sanga- 
mon, “everybody came on Saturdays to trade, gossip, wrestle, 
raffle, pitch horseshoes, run races, get drunk, maul one another 
with their fists, and indulge generally, in frontier happiness, as a 
relief from the week’s monotonous drudgery on the raw and diff- 
cult farms’’.*® 

When John Mason Peck, the first Baptist home missionary, 
arrived in St. Louis in the year 1817, he found an astonishing mix- 
ture of population, many of whom were of the most degraded 
character, spending their spare time in gambling and drinking. 
Some of the blasphemous infidels boasted to him that ‘tthe Sabbath 
shall never cross the Mississippi’. The people in southwestern 
Missouri he describes as “‘stupid, listless, and apparently indiffer- 


99°19 


ent to everything. Few could read and fewer families had Bibles”. 





16 For detailed facts regarding the above statement see: Finley, J. B.: Autobiogra- 

phy, p. 248; Cartwright, Peter: Autobiography, p. 212; Esarey, Logan: History 

of Indiana, Vol. I, p. 179; Beveridge, Albert J.: Abraham Lincoln, Vol. I, pp. 

51,52 and Notes; also McNeill, J. T., Op. cit., pp. 80-86. 

Smith, W. L.: Pioneers of Old Ontario, quoted in McNeill, Op. cit., pp. 81, 82. 

18 Beveridge, A. J.: Abraham Lincoln, New York, 1928. Vol. I, pp. 110,497; also 
Notes. See also Faux, William: Jfemorable Days in America: being a Journal, 
1823; in Early Western Travels, Thwaites, R. G.. Vol. XI, pp. 212,213; also 
Levering, Julie H., Historic Indiana, New York, 1909, p. 74. 

19 Babcock, Rufus: Memoirs of John Mason Peck, Philadelphia, 1864. pp. 122, 129. 
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There is considerable evidence also that in the matter of 
sexual morality the frontier presented a lower standard than that 
prevailing in the older sections of the country. Here women were 
of course in the minority and for that reason were in much greater 
demand. The comparatively large number of cases recorded in the 
early county court records of rape, divorce, bigamy, and adultery 
would indicate that social relations were loose and undisciplined.” 

The seventy thousand or more letters and reports of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Home Missionary Society, bearing on 
every section of the country from 1826 onward, furnish rich ma- 
terials for a study of moral and social conditions on every Ameri- 
can frontier. The missionary at Painesville, Ohio, in 1827, re- 
ported that there were in that village one hundred dwell- 
ings, more than one hundred families, seven stores, four tav- 
erns, one printing house, five lawyers and four physicians, 
while the membership of the Presbyterian-Congregational Church 
numbered one male and six females. The revealing thing in 
these statistics, as far as morals are concerned, is the large num- 
ber of taverns and lawyers and the scarcity of church members. 
It is not surprising that he goes on to report: “‘open Sabbath break- 
ing, profane swearing, gambling and intemperance greatly abound”’ 
and that “‘the moral and religious condition of this region is more 
deplorable than that of any other which I have known’’.*' The 
missionary at New Providence, Missouri, names the liberal use of 
ardent spirits as one of the great evils he has to combat, which 
“spreads its withering, blighting curse over too many of the inhab- 
itants’”’ of the region, and the effect is not only “drunkenness, pov- 
erty, and idleness, but looseness of morals with a great number”’.” 

That every frontier was in pressing need of moral restraint 
and guidance there can be no reasonable doubt, and in most in- 
stances the only guardians of the morals of these communities were 
the little frontier churches. From the standpoint of numbers and 
effectiveness on the frontier the most important churches were the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the Methodist bodies. In Kentucky, 
for instance, in the year 1820 the total population was 563,317, 
while the churched population was but 46,730, or one person in 
about every twelve. The great western revival had resulted in 





20 History of Warwick, Spencer, and Perry Counties, Indiana. Chicago, 1885. pp. 
616-618; 62-66; 308, 309, quoted in Beveridge, Lincoln. Vol. I, pp. 53, 54. 

21 Letter from F. R. Gray, New Providence, Marion County, Missouri, June 18, 1839. 
A. H. M. S. Collection. 

22 See also letter from Stephen J. Bradstreet, Cleveland, Ohio, January 3, 1826; 
from George Sheldon, Franklin, Ohio, October 28, 1825; from William M. 
Adams, Milon, Huron County, Ohio, May 22, 1828. A. H. M. S. Collection. 
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sweeping thousands into the churches, more than ten thousand hav- 
ing been added to the Baptist churches alone between 1800 and 
1803, and about an equal number to the Methodists. In 1820 the 
Methodists and Baptists had about 21,000 members each in the 
state of Kentucky; the Presbyterians, both Cumberland and regu- 
lar, had about 3,700, while all other religious organizations com- 
bined had less than 1,000 members. These proportions will hold 
good, I think, for most of the frontier communities at this period. 

For this reason | have confined this study to the influence of 
these three most influential frontier religious bodies. 

In the Baptist Church the congregation is the governing body. 
Most of the frontier churches held their regular congregational 
meeting at least once each month, most frequently on Saturdays, 
and one of the obligations of church membership was attendance 
upon these meetings. Discipline occupied much, if not most, of the 
attention of these business meetings. The congregational meeting 
was a well regulated and orderly affair, the minister generally act- 
ing as moderator. Each church adopted formal rules of procedure 
both as to business and discipline, and generally speaking, the rules 
were enforced. All matters of church membership were decided 
by a two-thirds vote, while temporal matters might be determined 
by a majority. During business no member was to leave his seat 
without leave, while talking, laughing, and whispering in time of 
public speech were strictly prohibited. 

A random turning of the pages of any of the old record books 
of the early Baptist churches west of the Alleghenies will soon 
convince one that the church was of tremendous importance in the 
preservation of order and the maintenance of decency. Discipline 
was meted out for adultery; betting; fraudulent business dealings; 
calling another a liar; deceiving and defrauding; destroying corner 
trees; disobeying the call of the church; false accusation of lying; 
fighting; frolicking and dancing; gambling; immoral conduct; im- 
proper conduct in time of worship; intoxication; lies of hypocrisy; 
tale-bearing; making unrighteous landmarks; misusing of a wife; 
non-attendance at church; playing carnal plays; quarrelling; run- 
ning an incorrect line; selling an unsound mare; stealing; swearing; 
refusing to obey the call of the church; shooting for liquor; swap- 
ping horses; talking improperly; threatening a slave; treating the 
church with contempt; use of hard and censorious expressions; vil- 
lainy; and withdrawing from the church in a disorderly manner.” 


*3 This list of causes for discipline in frontier Baptist churches is taken from the 
index of Religion on the American Frontier: The Baptists by W. W. Sweet. New 
York, Holt and Company, 1931. 
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Intoxication was probably the most frequent reason for church 
discipline. The Boon’s Creek Church, Kentucky, on April 4, 1801, 
agrees “to suspend Bro. Leonard Kk. Bradley for drinking to ex- 
cess and he is withheld from the privileges of the church until sat- 
isfaction is given’’.°* The business meeting of the Mount Tabor 
Church, Kentucky, for September, 1803, is given over entirely to 
two cases of discipline; one cites Brother Claspell for drinking too 
much and appoints three brethren to labor with him and cite him 
to the next meeting; the other case is an accusation against Wm. 
Bradsberry for fighting and using rough language.*? The Forks 
of Elkhorn Church, Kentucky, at their October meeting in 1803 
heard charges against Brother Annable for quarrelling, fighting, 
and swearing, and he was immediately excluded. A complaint was 
made against Brother James Majors for calling another brother a 
liar and for fighting, though in this case the accused gave sufficient 
satisfaction and was not excluded. At the December of the same 
church in the same year Brother Ross was cited to the church for 
his conduct in drinking too much ardent spirits. In 1805 Sister 
Polly Edrington was before the church for “frequently giving her 
mother the lie, and calling her a fool and for indeavouring by 
tattleing”’ to set several of the neighbors at strife with one another. 
And so the records go on, and such examples could be cited by the 
hundreds. 

The church not only guarded the private morals of its mem- 
bers, it likewise assumed the responsibility of looking into and 
regulating business dealings. In 1802 a Brother Horatio Clife 
was brought before the church charged with deceiving and de- 
frauding Brother Martin in the swapping of horses and is ex- 
cluded for the same. The Wood River Church in Illinois, in 1813 
cites one of its members to appear before the church to answer the 
accusation of selling an unsound mare. A quarrel between two 
members of the Forks of Elkhorn Church, Kentucky, in 1805 over 
a business matter is brought before the church and the ‘Church 
thought best to exclude them both’’.** A Brother Cole was before 
the same church in 1812 for “making unrighteous land marks on 
Brother John Graves’ land”; he was also cited for “accusing 
Brother McDaniel’s son of destroying corner trees and trying ‘‘to 
create a belief among the neighbors that it was not true.”’ This 





“4 Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, p. 257. 
25 Ibid., p. 261. 

26 Jbid., p. 316. 

27 [bid., pp. 267-269. 
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quarrel was finally settled by both parties agreeing to abide by a 
line run by another member of the church.** 

In the frontier Baptist churches in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
especially after the great Western Revival, there were numerous 
slave members, and naturally these negro members were the occa- 
sion for much disciplinary action. Among the whites there seem to 
have been relatively few cases of sexual irregularity, and also rela- 
tively few for theft; but the negro members were frequently before 
the church for both these offences. At the October meeting of the 
Forks of Elkhorn Church, Kentucky, in the year 1800, ‘Sister 
Woolrige’s Saunders was brought before the church leaving of 
the wife that had when he Join’d the Church & taking Rachel 
from another man and living in Adultery with her’. At an ear- 
lier meeting in ie same church, ‘Hannah the property of Benja- 
min Garnet is excluded . . . for Whoredom’’.*® In one instance 
a slave owner, William Brown, brought charges against one of his 
own slaves for theft and lying and she was excluded.” 

The church not infrequently assumed the responsibility of 
looking after the relationship between master and slave. In Janu- 
ary, 1806,* a “Bro. “= complains against Bro. Stephens and 
his Wife for not dealing with Nancy their Negroe Woman & 
bringing her before the Church and for putting her in irons”. Later 
Sister Stephens brought charges against her slave Nancy for stating 
that her husband had threatened her with a hundred stripes and 
that every six stripes he would dip the cow-hide in salt and water; 
and also for saying that while she was in irons, she suffered every 
day for “Fire Victuals and Water’’, and for saying that when she 
and the children fell out, they would not hear her, but believe the 
children.’ Nancy was finally excluded, though later Brother and 
Sister Stephens were again before the church for not permitting 
Nancy to see her child. Gambling and drunkenness are also fre- 
quent charges against slave members. 

In the Methodist Societies the quarterly conferences were the 
courts where members were brought to trial, while the preachers 
were subject to the annual con ference. Part of the business of each 


28 Sweet, of. cit., pp. 369, 370. 
29 Tbid., p. 285. 
30 Jbid., p. 282. 
31 /bid., p. 282. 
32 Tbid., p. 320. 
33 Tbid., p. 324. 
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quarterly conference was to hear complaints and to receive and try 
appeals, while one of the most important functions of the annual 
conferences was to pass on the character of ministers. 

Wesley’s original rule regulating the use of spirituous liquors 
had forbidden “drunkenness, or buying or selling spirituous liquors, 
or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity”. But this 
stern prohibition was soon abandoned by the American Meth- 
odists, and in 1796 a new regulation was adopted, stating that: “If 
any member of our society retail or give spirituous liquors, and 
anything disorderly be transacted under his roof on this account, 
the preacher who has the oversight of the circuit shall proceed 
against him, as in the case of other immoralities, and the person 
accused shall be cleared, censured, suspended, or excluded, accord- 
ing to his conduct, as on other charges of immorality’. It was 
now understood that only ministers were forbidden the buying and 
selling of liquors, members being permitted to do so, provided they 
permitted nothing disorderly to take place on their premises. 

With this relaxation from the original rule, numerous local 
preachers as well as many members had taken up the practice of 
both distilling and selling liquors. Soon the prevalence of such 
practices was causing scandal throughout the church and stricter 
rules to control the situation were soon being agitated. The fron- 
tier preachers were particularly concerned, and none more than 
James Axley who at each succeeding General Conference presented 
resolutions to that effect. Finally in 1836 Wesley’s original rule 
was restored by an almost unanimous vote. 

While the question was being agitated in the church, many of 
the frontier preachers especially became rabid anti-liquor advo- 
cates. Some took heroic measures against it. James B. Finley 
states: “I suffered no opportunity to pass that I did not improve 
in portraying the physical, social and moral evils resulting from 
intemperance. . . . Frequently I pledged whole congregations, 
standing on their feet, to the temperance cause’. On one occasion 
Joseph Tarkington was conducting a “speaking meeting” on the 
Centerville Circuit in Indiana, “when a_ well-to-do Methodist 
farmer and distiller’ arose to speak. He began by saying, “I have 
been governed by two spirits; one is the spirit that prompts me to 
be good and to do good. The other is . . . .” At this point Tark- 
ington tells us that he called out “WHISKEY” at the top of his 
voice. No,” said the distiller, who was even then quite under the 
influence of his home-made goods, as he often was, ‘No; nobody 
ever saw me drunk.” “Some people never get drunk”, the circuit 
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preacher replied and the half drunken brother took his seat. This 
rude treatment, Tarkington tells us, was effective, for within six 
months this Methodist distiller had abandoned the business and 
became a total abstainer.* 

The most famous of all the early Methodist temperance ad- 
vocates on the frontier was James Axley, a close friend of Peter 
Cartwright. At one time his circuit lay in eastern Tennessee, a 
region noted for its production of peach brandy and also for the 
free use of it. In opposition to this practice Axley preached a tem- 
perance sermon that remained famous in all that region for a third 
of a century. His text was: “Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil; the Lord reward him according to his works”. “Paul”, 
he began, ‘“‘was a traveling preacher, or a bishop, or a presiding 
elder at least”, for he was always traveling about among the 
churches. “One new place he visited was very wicked. . . . Sab- 
bath breaking, dancing, drinking, quarreling, fighting, swearing, 
etc., abounded; but the word of the Lord took effect; there was a 
powerful stir among the people, and many precious souls were 
converted”. Among the converts was a certain Alexander who 
was a still-maker by trade, and his partner Hymenaeus. “Paul 
formed a new society, and appointed brother Alexander class 
leader. There was a great change in the place; people left off their 
drinking, swearing, fighting, horse-racing, dancing and all their 
wicked practices. The stills were worked up into bells and stew 
kettles, and thus applied to useful purposes”. Everything was 
going along finely until one spring when “there was no late frost, 
and the peach crop hit exactly. I suppose, my brethren, that such a 
crop of peaches was never known before. The old folks ate all 
they could eat; the children ate all they could eat; the pigs ate all 
they could eat; the sisters preserved all they could preserve; and 
still the limbs of the trees were bending and breaking. One Sunday 
when the brethren met for worship, they gathered around outside 
the meeting-house, and got to talking about their worldly business 
—as you know people sometimes do, and it is mighty bad business 
—and one said to another, ‘Brother how is the peach crop with 
you this year?”’ “Oh”’, said he, “you never saw the like; they are 
rotting on the ground under the trees; I don’t know what to do 
with them”. ‘How would it do’’, said one, “‘to still them? The 
peaches will go to waste, but the brandy will keep; and it is very 
good in certain cases, if not used to excess”. “I should like to 





34 Tarkington, Joseph: Autobiography. Edited with Introduction by T. A. Good- 
win, Cincinnati, 1899. pp. 26, 27. : 
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know”, said a cute brother, “how you could make brandy without 
stills’? ‘“That’s nothing’’, replied another, “for our class leader, 
Brother Alexander, is as good a still-maker as need be, and Brother 
Hymenaeus is another, and rather than see the fruit wasted, no 
doubt they will make us a few’. The next thing heard on the sub- 
ject was hammering in the class-leader’s shop; and soon the stills 
in every brother’s orchard were smoking and the liquid poison 
steaming. When one called on another, the bottle was brought out, 
with the remark, “I want you to taste my new brandy; I think it 
is pretty good”. The guest after tasting was urged to repeat, when 
smacking his lips, he would reply: ‘‘Well, it’s tolerable; but I wish 
you would come over and taste mine; I think mine is a little better”. 
So they tasted and tasted till many of them got about half drunk, 
and I don’t know but three-quarters. Then the devil was raised 
among them; the society was all in an uproar, and Paul was sent 
for to come and settle the difficulty. At first it was difficult to find 
sober, disinterested ones enough to try the guilty; but finally he got 
his committee formed; and the first one he brought to account was 
Alexander, who pleaded not guilty. He declared that he had not 
tasted, bought, sold, or distilled a drop of brandy. “But’’, said 
Paul, “you made the stills, otherwise there would have been no 
liquor made; and if no liquor, no one would have been intoxicated”. 
So they expelled him first, then Hymenaeus next, and went on 
“until all the society was relieved” of all still-makers, distillers, 
dramsellers, and dram drinkers, and peace was once more restored. 
Paul says: “Holding faith, and a good conscience; which some 
having put away concerning faith have made shipwreck: of whom 
is Hymenaeus and Alexander; whom I have delivered unto Satan, 
that they may learn not to blaspheme’’.** 

The following is a summary of some of the experiences of the 
famous Methodist circuit-rider, Peter Cartwright, in attempting 
to preserve order and decency at camp-meetings. 

The camp-meetings were almost always infested by rowdies, 
who often organized under a captain and did all in their power to 
break up the religious exercises by noise, personal violence, liquor 
selling and drinking, riotous conduct, stealing horses and wagons 
and all manner of annoyances. On one occasion Cartwright blocked 
their game by appointing their captain himself to the business of 
preserving order. On another occasion the captain of the rowdies 
was “struck down’ among the penitents just as he was about to 
quietly hang a string of frogs around the preacher’s neck. Once he 





35 Finley, J. B.: Sketches of Western Methodism, New York, 1854. pp. 237, 238. 
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knocked the rowdy chief from his horse with a club and having 
captured him, saw that he was fined the sum of fifty dollars. Again 
he captured the whisky the rowdies were drinking, and when they 
came at night to stone the preacher’s tent, Cartwright was among 
them in disguise, learned their plans and drove them off single 
handed with a sharp volley of pebbles. 

Cartwright caused many a liquor seller to go to jail for selling 
on the camp-grounds. At one time, he had himself and _ five 
stout men summoned by a frightened peace officer, seized a 
whisky seller who had been rescued from the officer by his fel- 
lows, secured thirteen of the mob and saw that they were fined to 
the utmost limit of the law. Still another whisky seller who kept a 
loaded musket, Cartwright seized by night in his wagon, fired off 
the musket, threw away his powder and put him to flight. 

Once when a fat unbelieving old woman was causing trouble 
at camp meeting by kicking her daughters as they knelt to pray 
among the “mourners’’, he caught her by the foot and toppled her 
over backward among the benches, where she bustled about for 
some time before she could get up, while the preacher went on 
with his exhorting as though nothing had happened.* 

Turning now to the Presbyterian-Congregational churches in 
the west, we note a somewhat different condition as well as differ- 
ent methods of administering discipline. The members of these 
churches represented perhaps a somewhat higher educational level 
than the average among Baptists and Methodists, though an ex- 
amination of their frontier documents would show that this differ- 
ence was not as great as many have supposed. As a whole their 
administration does not seem quite so stern, nor as frequent. We 
also must note the general pronouncements on moral questions of 
their presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies, as well as the 
administration of discipline by the sessions of the individual 
churches. 

The regulation of sexual relations was a matter for frequent 
consideration and legislation on the part of presbyteries. Thus the 
Redstone Presbytery in western Pennsylvania at its session in 1783 
passed a resolution declaring that “‘magistrates belonging to our 
communion, marrying any person in any way contrary to the pre- 
scriptions of the law respecting marriages, and all persons belong- 





36 Milburn, W. H.: The Pioneers, Preachers and People of the Mississippi Valley. 
New York, 1860. pp. 383, 384. 
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ing to us obtaining marriage, either by magistrates or ministers, 
contrary to the law shall be esteemed censured by the church’”’.” 
In 1806 the Synod of Pittsburgh declared that the punishment for 
pre-nuptial fornication was suspension from the “distinguishing 
privileges of the Church”’. 

A revealing case of immorality in a minister is found in the 
minutes of the Transylvania Presbytery for October 11, 1824. 
The minister, J. Abbell, is charged with taking indelicate liberties 
with three female members of his congregations. On one occasion 
he took advantage of the crowded sleeping conditions in a cabin 
where he was a guest, and on another compelled one of the married 
sisters to sit on his knee, assuring her that he “had the same anxiety 
for her temporal and spiritual welfare as for that of his own chil- 
dren”. As a result of the trial, he was suspended from ministry. 
The following year he was restored, but later was again suspended 
and finally expelled.** Another case of immorality was that of 
James Mandy who in 1807 presented a certificate of transfer of 
membership to the Lancaster, Ohio, church. On his appearance 
before the session he informed them that he did not wish to take 
advantage of his certificate, since he had been guilty of fornication 
previous to his obtaining the transfer. He manifested such sorrow 
for his wrongdoing, however, that the session admitted him as a 
member.” 

Comparing Presbyterians and Congregationalists on the fron- 
tier with Baptists and Methodists in regard to their attitude toward 
the problem of intoxicating liquor, the documents indicate that 
there was little difference between them. The action taken by the 
Synod of Pittsburgh at its session in 1816 on the use of ardent 
spirits is typical: 


“The excessive use of ardent spirits produces sickness, 
poverty and wretchedness; it destroys health and reputation; 
introduces discord into families and larger communities; it 
enervates the strong and changes many of the wise into idiots; 
it threatens to sweep our land as with a besom of destruction, 
and calls loudly on all the friends of religion, order, science 
and humanity to exert their influence in checking an evil so 
alarming in its progress and so vicious in its effects’. 





87 Redstone Presbytery Records, March 11, 1783. p. 321. 
38 MS. Minutes of the Transylvania Presbytery, October 11, 1824. 
39 MS, Records of the Lancaster, Ohio, Presbyterian Church, August 14, 1807. 
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For these reasons the Synod resolves that: 


‘Ardent spirits ought never be used except as a medicine 

that the free and common use of them at the raising of 
buildings, military musters, weddings and other public and 
social occasions is unnecessary and pernicious. . . . That the 
habitual use of ardent spirits in families and by laborers is 
training up thousands for poverty, disgrace, the prison, the 
gallows, and eternal misery”’. 


And they further recommend that: 


‘all ministers and professors of religion within their 
bounds abstain from the unnecessary use of ardent spirits and 
[to] endeavor both by precept and example to check the 


progress of the growing and destructive vice’’.*° 


Until the second decade of the nineteenth century, whisky was 
commonly found on subscription papers for minister’s salaries. 
Such a paper containing subscriptions for the salary of Joshua L. 
Wilson of the Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati in the year 1807 
lists over 100 gallons.‘ The subscription paper of the South Elk- 
horn Baptist Church in Kentucky for the year 1798 shows thirty- 
six gallons of whisky subscribed.* 

With a part of their salary paid in whisky, it is not surprising 
that some ministers were disciplined because of a too free use of 
the fiery liquid. Such a case occurred in the Transylvania Presby- 
tery in 1803, when Rev. William Mahon was charged with the 
crime of intoxication. He was brought to trial the following year. 
The testimony introduced presents a tragic picture of ministerial 
deterioration. One witness, who signed her testimony with her 
mark, told of several visits the minister had made to their cabin, 
in which he had ‘“‘smelled very strong of whisky’’; on another oc- 
casion she stated that from his conversation and conduct she be- 
lieved that “he had drank very freely of whisky”. Another bore 
witness that on another occasion Mahon used “unbecoming and 
scandalous language” due to the fact that he had taken too much 





40 Minutes of the Synod of Pittsburgh, 1816, pp. 121, 122. 
41 [Vilson Papers (Durrett Collection, University of Chicago), MS. No. 36. 


42 Subscription paper (MS) South Elkhorn Baptist Church (Library the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky.) Printed in Religion on the 
American Frontier, p. 37, Note. Peter Cartwright relates that on his way to the 
General Conference in Baltimore in the vear 1824 his ministerial traveling com- 
panions stopped continually at the taverns along the route for liberal libations 
of liquor, Autobiography, pp. 212-214. 
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whisky at the tavern. Another stated that once when Mahlon was 
conducting family worship in their home, he went to sleep while 
they were singing, and ‘once or twice slept a minute or two with 
the book in his hands’’, and even ‘‘nodded once or twice during 
prayer’. The trial resulted, as might have been expected, in his 
expulsion, and though he attempted on several occasions to regain 
his ministerial standing, the Presbytery steadfastly refused his re- 
quests. 

The record of the trial of Rev. John Gillespie of the Shiloh 
Presbytery in Tennessee in the year 1821 covers twelve pages of 
the minute book. He was charged with having been drunk on three 
different occasions, once at a corn-husking in 1817; at a school en- 
tertainment in 1818; and at a social gathering at his own home in 
1820. At the corn-husking, a witness stated that the minister, 
having been asked to serve the chicken, was so intoxicated that he 
missed the chicken and stuck his fork into the table. This trial, 
however, resulted in the acquittal of the minister and his accusers 
were censured for bringing the case before the presbytery.” 

As previously stated, cases of discipline of individual mem- 
bers among the Presbyterian-Congregational churches do not seem 
to have been as frequent as among the Baptists, though examples 
are by no means rare. Some of the offences tried before the Pres- 
byterian church at Franklin, Ohio, in the Western Reserve, be- 
tween the years 1819 and 1839, were as follows: consenting to an 
illegal and unchristian marriage; departing from the church; deal- 
ing unjustly in the sale of dried fruit; publishing faults before the 
first and second steps were taken; refusing to commune because of 
difficulties with another man; attending places of vain amusement 
and allowing their children to attend; refusing to walk with the 
church in regard to the use of intoxicating liquors; obstinate re- 
fusal to hear the church; dancing; being destitute of piety; and 
imprudent and unchristian conduct.** One missionary at Euclid, 
Ohio, in 1826, refused to administer the sacrament to his congre- 
gation because many members had gone to a party, and “had coun- 
tenanced the gaity and folly of the ball room with their presence.” 
The next year this same minister reports that he has five cases of 
discipline on hand at once in his church.*® 





43 Little, D. D.: History of the Presbytery of Columbia, Tennessee. Columbia, 
Tennessee, 1928. Pamphlet, pp. 10,11. 

44 MS. Records of the Presbyterian Church, Franklin, Ohio, 1819-1839. Photostats 
of these Records in the library of the University of Chicago. 

© Letter of Stephen Peet, April 1, 1826. A. H. M. S. Collection. 

46 /bid., January 10, 1827, 
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The general moral and religious conditions in the frontier 
village of Granville, Ohio, seem to have been almost ideal, from 
the churchman’s standpoint. The Congregational church (1835) 
reported a membership in active communion of about four hun- 
dred, which the pastor divided into groups, each of which he met 
once a week in turn for instruction. Over each district an overseer 
was appointed whose duty it was to enter all points of conduct un- 
der separate heads, during the year, and at its close a full report 
of each member was furnished to the minister. This report the 
minister read from the pulpit with rebukes or condemnation for 
each member. Everyone in the church knew that he or she was 
subject to report, which without doubt exercised a strong restraint 
upon the community as a whole. “Of course, the drunkard, the 
fornicator, the Sabbath breaker’, was not found in this commu- 
nity.” 

The materials illustrating my thesis are so abundant that I 
find it dificult to draw this paper to a conclusion. That the fron- 
tier churches exercised a strict oversight of the morals of their 
ministers and members, I think I have abundantly shown, and that 
the standard of morality upon which they insisted was relatively 
very high, I think is also fully evident. It is true that the number 
of church members in the average frontier community was propor- 
tionately small. But these little frontier churches undoubtedly ex- 
ercised an influence far larger than their number or membership 
would indicate. 

Undoubtedly the basic moral problems which confronted the 
average frontier community grew directly or indirectly out of the 
abundant supply of intoxicating liquor which was to be found on 
every new and raw frontier. Here we have the answer to the ques- 
tion which many people have been asking in recent years, why Bap- 
tists, Methodists and to a somewhat lesser degree perhaps Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and Disciples are so vehement in their 
denunciation of liquor and all it stands for. On every frontier from 
the Alleghenies to the Pacific these were the people who fought the 
battle for decency and order, and to a large degree saved the west 
from semi-barbarism, and the attitudes created by these bitter 
struggles remain to this day. 





47 Reed, A., and Matheson, J.: A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches 
by the Deputation from the Congregational Churches of England and Wales. 
2 vols., London, 1835. Vol. I, p. 168. 

















DEISTIC PIETY IN THE CULTS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


CHARLES LYTTLE 


The Meadville Theological School, Chicago 


Apart from the democratized Catholicism of the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy (July 12, 1790) the French Revolution oc- 
casioned four phenomena of novel significance: (a) The so-called 
“Cult of Reason” established in effect though not in name by decree 
of the Convention in November, 1793; (b) The nationalist Deca- 
dal fétes, provided for that same autumn, when the church calen- 
dar was replaced by the republican; (c) the “Cult of the Supreme 
Being” originating in legislation of May 1794 and culminating in 
the Féte of the Supreme Being on June 8 following; (d) the Cult 
of Theophilanthropism whose prayerbook, called a Manuel at 
first, was composed in the summer of 1796, printed in the fall, a- 
dapted to the needs of public worship as well as domestic in 
December, and actually used in the former way for the first time 
on January 15, 1797.’ Following the precedent of the Abbé Gre- 
goire, whose great History of the Sects of the Revolution appeared 
in 1814, these four phenomena have been classed together, with 
the obvious implication that all were tarred with the same stick, 
the ingredients of the tar consisting of infidel fatuity and political 
chicanery.* Such indeed was the general impression that had al- 
ready been conveyed by the hostile comments of conservative critics 
outside France.* Consequently it became almost a tradition for 
decades to consider the four phenomena together as brilliant illus- 
trations of the Deistic philosophy of religion, with the overt or 
implicit suggestion that they stand as incontrovertible proof of the 
infatuation of radical doctrinaires and of their folly in supposing 





1 Recent eminent works on these specific subjects, distinct from the history of the 
Revolution in general, are: A. Mathiez, La théophilanthropie et le Culte Déca- 
daire, 1904; F. A. A. Aulard, Le Culte de la Raison et let Culte de Etre Supréme 
1904; Mathiez, Contributions al’ Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Francaise, 
1907; Aulard, Christianity and the French Revolution, 1927; P. De la Gorce, 
Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Francaise, Paris, 1921-1924. 

2 The Abbé’s attitude is clearly indicated in his Mémoires (1837), II, 85: “toutes 
ces pantalonnades, inventiés par la haine, soutenues par la persecution ; 
ces folies scandaleuses et dispendieuses : 

3 Quotations from speeches in the Convention are given by L. Sciout, Histoire de 
la Constitution Civile, (1881), III, pp. 577, 603. 
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that the religious impulse could be suffocated, or that its forms of 
expression nonchalantly improvised, or its nature changed from 
that of faith, mystery and revelation to that of reason and moral- 
ity. Only recently have the researches of Aulard, Mathiez and 
others served to set before us accurate pictures of the actual cere- 
monies of these novel cults, as well as careful analyses of the 
sources and motives of their inception. These researches and re- 
valuations justify a review of the traditional conceptions. Omitting 
the nationalistic Decadal fétes as purely secular, our study will 
be devoted to the Cults of Reason, of the Supreme Being and of 
Theophilanthropism. 

To begin with the Cult of Reason, it should be remarked that, 
contrary to the supposition of many, the term denotes not the ado- 
ration of Reason but the religion of Reason, that is, a rational form 
of worship in contrast to the modes of worship enjoined by the 
religions of Revelation. There is no evidence that philosophic 
Reason, attribute of God and Man, was adored, even though some 
republican enthusiasts apostrophized it in a personified form.‘ 
The comely women who participated in the pageants and fétes, 
as the objects of apotheosis should be thought of as goddesses of 
Liberty, if indeed the appellation ‘‘goddess” is at all applicable to 
them and their role. Homage, but never adoration, was paid 
them.’ Atheism, moreover, except as an erroneous synonym for 
non-Theism or infidelity was not avowed by the sponsors of the 
cult of Reason, but at most agnosticism; and most of them were 





4 A valuable contemporary opinion of the féte is in Révolutions de Paris, No. 215, 
p. 210 (Momoro?): “Eternal gratitude to Reason! For it is she who has dis- 
seminated and brought to blossom in the minds of thinkers the principles of the 
Revolution . . . . In celebrating the fete of Liberty and Reason we do not 
set up the worship of new gods or of abstract beings, but we simply felicitate 
ourselves upon the advantages which those faculties of human nature regenerate 
and develop.” Cf. the speech of President Laloi, November 7, following Gobel’s 
abjuration: “The Supreme Being wants no other worship than that of reason.” 
(W. B. Kerr, The Reign of Terror, 1927, p. 257.) 


5 Aulard, Le Culte, etc., p. 83 on. “L’hommage” is the term constantly used. When 
a woman did not impersonate Liberty (in Paris, an alleged opera singer, though 
in the provinces modest and innocent maidens of good family as a rule) statues 
of Liberty were set upon the altars; a large one in the Place de la Concorde; 
or Liberty trees were planted and garlanded. The only language I have been able 
to find savoring of anthropolatry is that of Chaumette before the Convention: 
“We have abandoned inanimate idols for Reason . . . this animated image, 
the chief work of Nature.” (Kerr, Op. cit., p. 254.) Yet even Chaumette, in a 
poetic effusion of 1793 speaks of himself as having no divinities “que la Raison, 
l’ Indépendance et la Nature.” (Mathiez, Contributions, etc., p. 162.) Americans 
have but to look at their own silver coins, at the dome of the Capital, or the Bar- 
tholdy statue in New York harbor to discover significant vestiges of this feature 
of the cult of Reason — the impersonation of Liberty by a beautiful woman. Yet 
Aulard constantly, even Dr. Crane Brinton in his recent book on The Jacobins, 
makes the mistake of referring to goddesses of Reason! (1930, p. 137.) 
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Deists.° Indeed, the only professed atheist prominent in Paris in 
that period was Salaville; and far from being pleased with the cult 
and féte of Reason, he protested against the whole affair.‘ 

What was in fact the celebrated féte of Reason in Notre 
Dame November 7, 1793? Let us reconstruct it in detail and at- 
mosphere. Three years of opposition to the Revolution by con- 
spiracy and open revolt at home, by military alliances and on- 
slaughts abroad on the part of the Papacy, Spain, Austria, Prussia, 
and England with whom royalist Catholics, secular and clerical, 
were deemed at least to be in secret understanding, preceded the 
decree of the Department and the Commune of Paris that on 
November 10, Notre Dame should be given over to the exercises 
of the ““Day of Reason’, which were to consist of a “Fete of 
Liberty and Reason’”’.* The decree did not withdraw the use of 
Notre Dame from the constitutional Catholics, although all the 
evidences of their worship were covered up during the féte itself. 
The latter has been repeatedly adduced as evidence of the scandal- 
ous blasphemy and scurrility of the revolutionists; and the myth 
of the courtesan “goddess of Reason”’ enthroned on the high altar 
of the cathedral has been endlessly repeated; but of such profana- 
tion, or of any scandalous elements in the exercises I find no evi- 
dence. If you had visited the great church at ten o’clock in the 
morning you would have seen erected in the sanctuary, in front of 
the high altar an artificial mountain, adorned with trees, grassy 
ledges and grottoes and topped by a graceful peristyle inscribed 
“A la Philosophie”. Effigies of Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin and 
perhaps Montesquieu were placed at different points on the moun- 
tain, halfway up one side of which was erected a small classic altar, 
on which a torch of Truth was burning. After an orchestral piece, 
a processional of maidens, attired in white with tricolor sashes and 
carrying flambeaux wound up the mountain, paying ceremonial 





6 On this point see Aulard, Le Culte, p. 100 on; Christianity, etc., p. 103. L. Carde- 
nal, La Province pendant la Révolution, 1929, p. 314; M. Dommanget, La Dé- 
christianisation & Beauvais, ch. 5; A. Mathiez, Autour de Robespierre, p. 86, etc. 


7 Aulard, Le Culte, p. 86 on. 


8 A vivid description in Aulard, Le Culte, p.52. An account, presumably by an eye- 
witness, in Révolution de Paris, No. 215, p. 214, where the “prima donna” is 
repeatedly referred to as “La Liberté.” Although Aulard quotes, p. 83, the inter- 
pretation of the féte by the agnostic Hébert in Pére Duchésne: “A la place de 
cette autel on avait construit la trone de la Liberté . . . on n’y placa pas 
une statue mais une image vivante de cette divinité . . . une femme char- 
mante, belle comme la déesse qu’elle répresentait.” And though Aulard explicit- 
ly states (p. 54) that “elle personifie la Liberté,” he and Kerr (Op. cit., p. 259) 
repeatedly refer to goddesses of Reason; and this misinterpretation, so vital to 
a proper understanding of the féte has been followed by many others; even C. D. 
Hazen, The French Revolution, (1932) II, p. 765 on. 
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homage to the effigies and to the altar of Truth. Presently there 
appeared in the peristyle a beautiful matron garbed in a blue man- 
tle, wearing a liberty cap and bearing a spear—much resembling, 
I surmise, the goddess of Liberty atop the Capitol at Washington. 
She took her place on a grassy throne to receive the homage of 
the maidens, rendered in a stately ode that bade her 


“Déscends, O Liberté, fille de la Nature, 
Sois la déesse des Francais’’.” 


The pageant, for such it would now be called, ended by the retire- 
ment of the matron and maidens, the former pausing on the steps 
of the peristyle to bestow a benevolent glance upon the congrega- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the full day had broken through the great rose 
window and the multitude, highly enthusiastic, insisted upon escort- 
ing the performers in the pageant to the bar of the Convention, 
where the president assured them that the deputies observed with 
gratification the triumph of Reason over superstition, and a decree 
was passed making Notre Dame “The Temple of Reason”. With 
impulsive excitement the crowd swept part of the deputies back 
to the new temple, where the act of homage was repeated. In all 
that was said and done on this momentous occasion I find no un- 
seemly levity save a published comment by Pére Duchésne (Heé- 
bert) to the effect that “‘ces jolies damnées de l’opéra chantant 
mieux que des anges des hymnes patriotiques’’.’° 

Cloots and Chaumette, it is to be regretted, pushed their 
hatred of the Infamy so far as to bring a parody of the Mass to 
the bar of the Convention; to burn the relics of many saints; to 
despoil their images of jewels and rich robes on the ground that 
“only naked saints are patriotic’; to hold a ball in the chapel of 
the Virgin in Ste. Genevieve, and in some Paris churches to place a 
statue of Liberty on the high altar.’ With respect to such extrem- 
ism it should be said, however, that there were many emphatic 
exceptions taken on the part even of rationalists like Momoro who 
suggested that ‘“‘Maison de Vertu” would be a better appellation 
for Notre Dame under the new dispensation than ‘Temple of 





® Kerr, p. 259, gives a slightly different reading of this hymn, which includes the 
phrase “sainte Liberté.” One may see a contemporary woodcut of the féte in 
G. Goyau, Histoire Religieuse de la France (1922), p. 519. 

10 Aulard, Le Culte, p. 57; his History of the French Revolution (1910), III, p 


162 on. 


11 Aulard, Le Culte, pp. 60-68. A more highly colored account in L. Sciout, op. cit., 
III, p. 603. 
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Reason”’;’* and of Salaville who, a consistent disciple of Diderot, 
deplored both ceremonies and statues as atavistic. “Soon we shall 
have temples and tétes to all human virtues and then a tendency 
to dispense oneself of practising them!’’* Deistic in any correct 
sense of the word the cult of Reason, as its sponsors proposed and 
developed it, might be regarded only if taken as a subsidiary to 
the cult of the Supreme Being whose day was to come. That Deism 
rather than atheism prevailed among the majority of the Revolu- 
tionists even in the Paris sections is clear from reports of the cele- 
brations of the cult in the local parish churches; and this inference 
is verified by the ideology of the ‘‘catechisms”’ of revolutionist 
views on religion, as well as the witness of the provinces.'* What- 
ever anti-religious or atheistic opinions and designs the coryphees 
of the cult of Reason may have cherished, the Deistic consensus of 
the great majority of the patriots prevented from becoming official 
and national. They accepted it simply as a dramatic representa- 
tion of the affinity of rational, that is, natural religion, with the 
cause of liberty, which had been betrayed by revealed religion. On 
the other hand, the adherents of revealed religion and its ally, the 
old régime, retorted by construing the cult of Reason as atheistic 
and therein typical of the temper of the Revolution. Incorrect as 
this implication was for all but an aggressive minority, it was anti- 
revolutionary propaganda of sufficient peril to support Robes- 
pierre in his efforts, begun as early as November 1793, to denounce 
the cult of Reason as aristocratic atheism and to agitate for an 
official endorsement of Deism.”° 

Within seven months of the féte of Reason the Convention, 
instigated by Robespierre, had decreed the cult of the Supreme 
Being. It has been customary to think of this step as one simply 
of political astuteness. Reviewed in the light of recent scholarship, 
however, a somewhat different estimate is justified. In the first 
place, Robespierre’s own religious sincerity is apparent. The rec- 
ognition and cult of the Supreme Being was for him an act of su- 
preme spiritual significance, the climax both of his own statesman- 





12 Révolutions de Paris, No. 215, p. 216. 
13 Aulard, Le Culte, p. 87. 


14 Cf. Catéchisme Républicaine (1793): “Je crois dans un Etre Supréme qui veut 
honoré par les vertus et non par la fanaticisme . . . le plus beau culte est 
celui de la Raison et de la vertu.” 


15 On December 5, 1793, Robespierre moved in the Convention for a reply to the 
“atheist France” manifesto of the Coalition monarchs. (Kerr, of. cit., p. 367.) 
Indeed, by the Preface of the Constitution of June, 1793, the Supreme Being 
was already implicated in the Revolution! 
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ship and of the fortunes of the Revolution.’® He was an incredibly 
arduous student and devotee of Rousseau. By the false logic of 
the latter, the apotheosis of Nature and Liberty and the denial of 
immortality were the corollaries of luxurious, libertine living—the 
parasitic poison of the old régime, indissolubly allied with des- 
potism in State and Church, a source of hypocrisy and demoraliza- 
tion then, a seed of secret treachery to the Revolution. Robespierre 
was possessed by a blend of fanaticism, well-known to students of 
the history of religion, which dealt with political questions accord- 
ing to theological prepossessions, and theological questions accord- 
ing to political considerations.’ In all his addresses on religion 
he voiced with impassioned eloquence the belief that the God of 
the Savoyard Vicar, “Dieu vengeur, compensateur, consolateur” 
of the unhappy and oppressed classes regarded France as his 
chosen and sacred country, the Revolution as a righteous and holy 
episode. A fervent zeal, humble gratitude, austere virtue, patriotic 
devotion even to the point of martyrdom, a stern vigilance even to 
the extremes of terrorism should characterize the response of 
France to such divine solicitude.** 

This was the idiom of deep feeling, almost monomaniac in- 
deed; and it corresponded in tone if not intensity with that of most 
republicans who were awake to the peril of their country and the 
Revolution. Seldom has a country undergone such a period of 





16 The problem of Robespierre’s motives and purposes in pushing the establishment 
of the cult of the Supreme Being has recently been the subject of violent con- 
troversy. The views of Professor Aulard are summarized in Chap. IX of his 
Christianity and the French Revolution. He interprets Robespierre as “almost a 
worshipper of Rousseau.” The latter’s civic faith, virtually a state religion, 

“Robespierre desired to make into the state religion, himself the pontiff of it.” 
Hence, he said, he was “not denouncing atheism as a philosopher but, as a poli- 
tician.” Professor Mathiez regards this interpretation as false and unjust and in 
The Fall of Robespierre, gives his version: “By placing the republican cause 
under the protection of the Supreme Being, Robespierre was doing no more than 
interpret public feeling and this was the reason for the enthusiasm he aroused.” 
(p. 89.) The Report of 18 Floréal in the opinion of Mathiez was not the pro- 
gram of a “would-be pontiff but the testament of a whole generation of those 
who believed that by the Republic they were regenerating the world.” (p. 95.) 


17 See in particular that of November 21, 1793, reported in Aulard, History of the 
French Revolution (1910), III, p. 164 


18 Were these professions of faith in the Supreme Being the deep and genuine con- 
victions of Robespierre the man, apart from the statesman? I think so, even 
though he never tried to prove or to define the Supreme Being. He believed on 
the witness of his own feelings; it was a “value judgment,” as the following quo- 
tation from the Report reveals: “Ah, can such ideas be other than truths? I cannot 
conceive how Nature can have suggested to Man fictions more beneficent than 
all realities. If the existence of God, the immortality of the soul be but dreams, 
they would still be the finest of all conceptions of the human intelligence!” When 
Mathiez calls this faith in God “a sort of verbal fetish for galvanizing moral 
ideas” he fails to do justice to the Kantian sagacity of his hero! 
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tumult and tension as did France between November 1793 and 
May 1794. Embattled on all her frontiers, hamstrung by civil 
war, poisoned by suspicion of royalist and Catholic conspiracy, be- 
wildered by moral as well as political and religious iconoclasm, 
shaken by the passions and proscriptions of the Terror, weakened 
by economic collapse, stricken with bereavement, a great surge of 
emotional reaction carried a multitude from the cool radicalisms 
of the cult of Reason to the fervent faith of Robespierre who with 
ecstatic eloquence proclaimed that a God reigns in heaven who 
will take vengeance upon the tyrants and oppressors; who will 
guard and exalt the righteous cause of Liberty; will gather all 
their tears into his bottle and receive the souls of her martyred 
soldiers to eternal bliss. Of such patriotic piety; of the increasing 
apprehension that the darkening skies were a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure at the desertion of his worship; of the growing percep- 
tion that the Pope and William Pitt were aligning world opin- 
ion against godless and lawless France, Robespierre was, through- 
out the period, the oracle; his Report of 18 Floréal 1794 to the 
Convention and the famous Decree it occasioned was the product. 
It was to be read thrice in the churches and civic assemblies during 
the following month; and though it explicitly stated that the wor- 
ship most worthy of the Supreme Being it recognized is the prac- 
tise of our human duties, the fourth article commanded the institu- 
tion of fétes “for the purpose of recalling men to the thought of 
the Deity and to the dignity of his Being’. June 8, 1794 was fixed 
as the day when the nation, with grand solemnity was to be re- 
turned to the protection of the Supreme Being.'* Since the cere- 
monies of that day constitute not only the apogee of the new cult, 
but the peak of republican enthusiasm, it is important to relate 
them in detail.” 

The appointed day dawned resplendent. The tattoo of drums, 
the chiming of bells, salvos of cannon summoned the multitudes 
of the Paris sections who marched toward the gardens of the Tuil- 
leries, where the opening of the féte awaited the appearance on 
the terraces of the Convention and of Robespierre, its president. 
After a long delay, due to a peculiar absent-mindedness on the part 





19 “His festivals are the joy of a great people gathered together beneath his eyes 
in order to draw closer the sweet bonds of universal brotherhood and offer Him 
the homage of pure and feeling hearts.” (Robespierre’s Report of 18 Floréal, 
Mathiez, The Fall of Robespierre, p. 104.) 


20 Brilliant descriptions of the féte are given by Mathiez, The Fall of Robespierre, 
p. 108; Cf. Warwick, Robespierre (1909), p. 323; Kerr, The Reign of Terror, 
p. 335; Aulard, Le Culte, p. 297. There is considerable divergence on some points. 
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of the pontiff, who was finally found at a remote window gazing 
rapturously upon the vast concourse, he made his entry, garbed in 
a coat of iridescent blue and carrying a bouquet of wheat. The 
deputies followed him, wearing tricolor sashes and plumes. Robes- 
pierre was manifestly elated by the spectacle before him and was 
heard to ejaculate: “How sublime, how delicious is Nature’s 
power! How the tyrants should tremble!’ Advancing to a huge 
papier-maché statue of Atheism, designed by David and placed in 
the center of the square, he delivered, almost in a transport, a 
deeply impressive speech. He repeated with impassioned solemnity 
his conviction that the birth of the Republic was the will of the 
Most High, a predestined culmination of past ages of tyrrany. 
He voiced his faith in his country’s divine commission to over- 
throw kings, priests and all oppressors and enemies of liberty. If 
virtue and unity prevailed in France, the fullfilment of this divine 
commission would be assured, and would confer peace and pros- 
perity upon the fatherland. France was vehemently exhorted to 
practise virtue and thus render to the Divinity the only worship 
worthy of him. At this juncture an immense chorus rendered two 
odes composed for the féte, of great elevation and beauty of 
thought and language. Then Robespierre stepped forward and 
applied the torch to the statue of Atheism, which had been so in- 
geniously contrived that when the outer envelope burned away a 
statue of Wisdom was revealed, though somewhat blackened by 
the flames.** Robesvierre then addressed to the Supreme Being, as 
the Source of all Wisdom, the following prayer: 


“Our blood flows for the cause of Humanity; 
Hear our prayer, consider our sacrifices; 
Accept the worship that we offer Thee!” 


After the burning of Atheism, the procession of dignitaries moved 
to the Champ-de-Mar, where a huge mountain representing, as 





21 Some renort this statue as “Atheism and Vice” (Kerr). Sciout, however, copies 
an official program where it is described as “L’ Athéisme, seul espoir de 1’ étran- 
ger.” The Odes were notable compositions, elevated and moving, as one would 
surmise from the first line of one of them: “Pére de l’universe, Supréme Intel- 
ligence.” That of M. J. Chenier is remarkable for its tolerant and lofty feeling: 

“Dieu du peuple, des rois, des cités, des campagnes, 

De Luther, de Calvin, des infants d’ Israél; 

Toi que le Guébre adore au fond des ses montagnes, 

En invoquant I’ astre du ciel; 

Ici sont rassemblés sous ton régard immense 

De |’ empire francais les fils et les soutiens.” 
Goyau, of. cit., p. 520, displays a contemporary woodcut of the burning of Athe- 
ism, 
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in the cult of Reason, Nature, had been constructed. At the sum- 
mit, around a Liberty tree, the deputies took their places; old 
men and women occupied the ledges, maidens and children the 
grottoes; a procession of floats, depicting agricultural pursuits and 
products, filed past the mountain, while bands played, children 
scattered flowers and cannon were fired. Then came sundown and 
the dispersion homeward. So popular and impressive had the 
ceremony proved that it was deemed wise, in order to sustain its 
dignity, that representations of it in the theatres be prohibited.” 
The Committee of Public Safety published the speeches of Robes- 
pierre and the Odes composed for the occasion in a patriotic bre- 
viary that was profusely distributed.**. To counterbalance the de- 
rision heaped upon him for his pontifical airs, Robespierre had the 
satisfaction of observing, day by day, the practical efficacy of his 
re-dedication of France to Theism. The tide of his country’s mili- 
tary fortunes turned, both in the east and the west. A few days 
after the féte, the victory of Fleurus (June 26, 1794) as well as 
the abundance of the early harvests might be regarded as a con- 
clusive demonstration of the regained favor of the Supreme Being! 

Modern historical study of Robespierre and this critical phase 
of the Revolution is tending to emancipate us from the traditional 
disdain of the cult of the Supreme Being. It is quite generally 
agreed that of Robespierre’s own sincerity of belief and integrity 
of virtue there is no question. It was sincerity of a kind that 
resembled obsession; and virtue of a kind that omitted hu- 
maneness; but with such phenomena the historians of religion, even 
of the most orthodox and respectable, are exceedingly familiar. 
Furthermore, it seems evident that his religious program had the 
approval of a very large number of Frenchmen, both republican 
and royalist. As for the Decree itself, and the féte: an impartial 
scrutiny reveals nothing vulgar or unethical in its words or acts, 
saving only the element of perfervid nationalism, with which again 
the historians of Christianity are quite familiar, from Deuteron- 
omy to the Great War. Most of all it is apparent that the psycho- 
logical effect of this Deistic episode on the fortunes of the Revolu- 
tion was of the greatest consequence. It was, in fact, a gesture of 
defiance and of invincibility to a hostile world; it was both procla- 
mation and inspiration of an unconquerable morale. Having em- 





22 See Mathiez, The Fall of Robespierre, p. 113 for evidence of its striking success. 
Also Aulard, Christianity and the French Revolution, p. 129. 

°3 Recueil d’ Hymnes Républicaines a I occasion de la féte a L’ Etre Supréme, et le 
discours de Maximilen Robespierre (1794). There is a copy in the New York 
Public Library. 
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barked upon a momentous experiment in government; having de- 
serted her ancient altars and oracles, having dared to commit 
regicide, France had need of every reassurance of faith and cour- 
age. Refused the blessing of orthodox Christianity upon her ven- 
ture, her leaders invoked the aid of those religious convictions: 
which were cognate with the liberal visions of the Age of Reason; 
which came to them from the great days of classic heroism and had 
already bestowed success upon the American struggle for liberty. 
The sentimental Deism of Rousseau, intensified by the hysterical 
republicanism of Robespierre, provided the much-needed emotional 
dynamic to sustain the morale of France. Of this certitude of the 
divine favor the Decree and the Féte of the Supreme Being were 
dramatically symbolic. The armies of Liberty and La Patrie 
commanded victory; the fratricidal panic of her people subsided; 
Robespierre passed from the scene, Rousseau into the Pantheon 
with Voltaire, and the nation into a state of spiritual lassitude and 
moral enervation.”* 

It was indeed ironical that the great day of the religion of 
nature in history should have been accompanied by the grim thumps 
of Robespierre’s four guillotines! For no Deist save Rousseau 
(and a very dubious Deist he was, of his own peculiar species!) 
had ever advocated an establishment of the religion of nature. 
Moreover it was singularly inept that a grand ceremonial contrived 
largely for publicity purposes, should stand as the historic denoue- 
ment of a religious philosophy which for two hundred years had 
taught that a life of virtue is the true and highest form of piety. 
Because of this record, it was unfortunate that the circumstances 
of the establishment of the cult of Reason and the cult of the Su- 
preme Being savored so strongly of political expediency that what- 
ever elements of genuine religious conviction they contained have 
been practically overlooked and Deism generally discredited as a 
result. More than that: when the Revolution at length produced, 
by the grace of the religious freedom granted in the Constitution 
of September, 1795, a Deistic movement innocent of any political 
instigation or design, dedicated to the fostering of reverence and 
virtue by the simplest rites and the noblest doctrines of universal 
Theism, it was misunderstood and belittled in its own time and to 
the present day. Theophilanthropism was the third and the finest 
product of the Revolution in the field of religion; yet so inept and 





24 Robespierre, whose single meeting with Rousseau had been invested by his own 
fervid devotion with almost mystical significance, did not live to witness this 
tribute to his idol that Couthon had moved in the Convention on 18 Floréal, 1794. 
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compromised had its predecessors been that this admirable devel- 
opment of Deism from its own time to ours has seldom been ac- 
corded the courtesy of factual study, much less sympathetic appre- 
ciation.” 

The founder of Theophilanthropism was a bookseller of 
Paris, Chemin. Like many republicans, he was a Freemason.”* 
Chemin had rejoiced in the promulgation of the cult of the Supreme 
Being, although he had repudiated the ferocious and intolerant 
policies of Robespierre. To serve the cult he had published in 1794 
an anthology of Deistic prose and poetry from the great philoso- 
phers of ancient and modern times, as well as an A/phabet Répub- 
licain, a sort of catechism in which Deism and republicanism were 
represented as being affinities in principle and in purpose, 1. e., the 
promotion of a highminded domestic and civic virtue. With many 
patriots he had been greatly dismayed by the demoralization of 
French life after the tension of the Terror and the strain of war. 
He visited the Protestant church of St. Thomas and appre- 
ciated the simplicity and moral earnestness of its services. 
All in all, Chemin seems to have been a well-poised, high- 
principled intellectual, of refined taste, without political or worldly 
ambition and so modest that for three years he declined to claim 
the credit for the authorship of the liturgy used in the Theophilan- 
thropist churches. This liturgy he composed in the summer of 
1796, “in fullfilment of a desire long cherished by the author.” 
After using the liturgy in a private family for a satisfactory trial, 
Chemin published it in September, 1796, with no more of an at- 
tempt at publicity than had attended the appearance of his anthol- 





25 Two recent discussions in Fnglish of Theonhilanthronism are: J. M. Thompson, 
“Theophilanthropism,” Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXVII, p. 63: Georgia Robison, 
La Revelliére Lépeaux and Theophilanthropy, University of Chicago M. A. thesis, 


1928. 


26 For Chemin, Mathiez, La Théophilanthropiec, pp. 79-84. The origin of the move- 
ment is described by Chemin in the Preface of the second edition of the Manuel; 
ina Précis Historique attached to the Code des Adorateurs de Dieu et Amis des 
hommes (1799), and in a tract, Ou’ est-ce que.la Théophilanthropie? (1799). 


27 There was much projecting of a movement similar to that which Chemin brought 
into heing among republican circles, 1795-6. Newspaper articles, brochures (Cf. 
J. F. Sobry, Rappel du Peuple Francats a la Sagesse, ou Principes de la Morale,) 
speeches (e. g., that of Ta Révelliére-Lépeaux in August. 1796, given in Debidour, 
Recueil des Actes du directoire exécutif, ITT, 315-16 (1913). When such tenta- 
tives were specific, they were incredibly fantastic, as a perusal of some of them 
in Mathiez, p. 42 on, will disclose. There can be no doubt that all this agitation 
led Chemin to feel that the time was ripe and the need pressing for the creation 
of a semi-private Deistic fellowship and service of worship, such as he had long 
dreamed of. The originality, simplicity and moral earnestness of his modest 
Manuel confirm his statement in the Preface that the former was composed 
“in fullfilment of a design long cherished by the author.” 
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ogy in 1794. The Manuel did not purport to be the Koran of a 
new religion, said the preface, but simply the re-formulation of the 
ancient, universal faith of mankind prepared for use in families. 
In such wise it was used with appreciation by several patres 
familias, none of whom was associated with the new Directory or 
Councils. There is not the slightest evidence for supposing that 
the Directory or its servants instigated or advertently influenced 
the undertaking. But it so happened that two of the friends of 
Chemin were so pleased with the Manuel des Théo-anthropophiles 
that they desired to adapt it to public worship. Chemin was per- 
suaded to assent to this by Valentin Haiiy, who in 1784 had 
founded the Institute for the Blind, had contrived a crude kind of 
raised type for his pupils, had secured an old hospice of the Cath- 
olics for a home and organized a choir and orchestra of the blind 
as well as theatrical productions given in the chapel of the hospice. 
Fortune brought Chemin’s Manuel to his attention and he at once 
envisaged its possibilities. With Chemin’s consent he formed a 
committee in December, 1796, to adapt the liturgy to the needs of 
public worship by means of immaterial changes. It was shortly 
reissued as a duodecimo brochure of about fifty pages, in appear- 
ance like a breviary, and equipped with a new title, Manuel des 
Théophilanthropes.** It comprised in its new form a preface, a 
section on doctrine and ethics, an order of private worship for 
families, an order of public worship, and suggestions for solemniz- 
ing baptism, confirmation, marriage and funerals,—the whole con- 
stituting both a gospel and a breviary of Deistic religion in its 
purest and noblest form. 

A short introduction declares the purpose of the founders. 
They aim solely to build up the morals of family and social life, 
to provide their children with the moral safeguards provided by 
religion, which is not only the most solid basis of a good education 
but the safest reliance in temptation, the surest consolation in 
misfortune, the strongest inspiration for duty. Rational religion 
only will satisfy these expectations and is needed to repair the col- 
lapse of the old superstitions which has imperilled morality. Innate 
in every individual there is a religious faith clear and sensible, as 
old as creation, the nucleus of all positive systems, which has all 
the advantages of the old religions without their faults. 

The dogmas of the Theophilanthropists are not so much 


_ 


28 Apparently no exemplar of the first edition exists in this country and possibly in 
England. The third edition, 1797, was a two volume anthology of devotional 
scriptures from the religious and ethical scriptures of the world, to serve as 
a Theophilanthropist lectionary. 
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theses of logical demonstrations as they are intuitions, verified by 
the feelings of the heart and the dictates of social well-being and 
individual happiness. These convictions all will reach who examine 
their hearts sincerely; therefore metaphysical and theological ar- 
gument is unnecessary. The consensus of humanity, the marvels of 
nature, the witness of conscience are sufficient corroborations of 
the two supreme dogmas, God’s existence and the soul’s immor- 
tality; but their unanswerable proof lies in their social utility and 
in the evil character of those who deny these truths. 

The moral good of Theophilanthropy is defined as that which 
tends to preserve and to perfect man. Our duty toward God is to 
acquaint ourselves with the laws of nature, his handiwork; to 
acknowledge the divine harmony and economy as conscience bids 
us. Our duty to our fellows is the Golden Rule stated affirmatively. 
Our duty to our country is to sustain its solidarity and security; 
to hasten to its defense and to pay our taxes cheerfully. 

The Manuel sets forth a definite scheme of private worship, 
for though the true Theophilanthropist is the honorable and kind 
man, he does not do right so spontaneously that he can dispense 
with the tutelage and inspiration of religious devotions, which in 
every case should be moral in content and purpose. On awaken- 
ing in the morning the Theophilanthropist should repeat vocally 
or mentally the following prayer or its equivalent: ‘Father of 
Nature, I bless thee for thy benefactions . . . I admire the beau- 
tiful harmony of the universe established by Thy Providence and 
I submit myself to that universal order. I do not ask of thee the 
power to do good; Thou hast given me that power and with it the 
intelligence to recognize the good, the conscience to love it, the 
freedom to choose it. In Thy presence I resolve to use my liberty 
in doing nothing but good however alluring evil appears to me. I 
resign myself to all that shall happen to me, full of trust in thy 
wisdom and goodness. Thy will be done’. Thus fortified, the 
Theophilanthropist passes to the tasks of the day, working dili- 
gently and reflecting before his meals on the Giver of all good 
things. At the end of the day he examines his conscience for sins 
committed, temptations repelled or embraced, progress in virtue 
won or lost. 

On the day of repose he betakes himself to a temple made 
with hands, as a necessary substitute for the proper temple of God, 
the majestic out-of-doors, in order to hear the counsels of moral 
wisdom and to give himself joyously to the communion of noble 
thoughts, On entering the temple he observes, in the chancel, an 
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altar adorned simply with seasonable flowers or fruits, two chairs 
and a tribune. Above the altar is an escutcheon announcing the 
two dogmas of the Theophilanthropists: ““We believe in the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul”. Four other inscrip- 
tions, placed at the sides of the principal enjoin him to “Adore 
God, love your fellow-beings, serve your country. The good is 
that which tends to preserve and perfect man; the evil is that 
which tends to deteriorate and destroy him”. ‘Children, honor 
your fathers and mothers, obey them with affection, assuage their 
old age’. “Fathers and mothers, educate your children”. ‘Wives, 
regard your husbands as head of the house; husbands, love your 
wives and thus ensure mutual happiness’. These inscriptions were 
the sole decorations of the temple. Paintings, statuary, tapestry, 
mosaics, even colored windows were forbidden. 

The Service commences. A pater familias, robed if it seems 
best in a long white garment and with head bowed recites a prayer 
to the Father of the Universe. At its conclusion the congregation 
undergoes, each for himself in silence, an examination of conscience 
by the aid of queries repeated slowly and gravely by the leader: 


“Have we sought to perfect ourselves in that knowledge 
which not only procures the means of subsistence but 
affords prudence and wisdom and protects us from 
all the sad errors that ignorance produces ?” 

‘Have we enervated our powers of soul and body?” 

“Have fathers felt for their children that enlightened 
affection which takes pains to habituate the latter in 
virtue?” 

‘Have mothers been gentle and firm with subordinates ?” 

“Have we cultivated all the virtues essential to the pres- 
ervation of society?” 


With chastened minds and purified hearts the gathering then 
composes itself to listen to the reading of great ethical maxims, 
the singing of hymns, and a discourse, followed by a simple, hor- 
tatory valedictory. 

The second edition of the Manuel includes an Instruction on 
the organization of worship; on proselytization; on the formation 
of new churches. Permit me to cite the cardinal points made under 
each heading. 

The religious policies of each reunion were entrusted to a 
small Committee of Moral Direction, who should be men of mid- 
dle age, of tried wisdom, of unimpeachable character. To their 
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judgment was left the preliminary examination of the readings and 
discourses to be given. The Committee was enjoined not to alter 
the touching simplicity of the worship on the plea that pomp and 
ceremony will win the people. It is to hold firmly to a policy of 
utmost toleration, economy, simplicity. Financial matters were left 
in the hands of a Committee of Administrators, who should have 
the same qualifications as the first. They are very circumspectly to 
solicit subscriptions for the support of the Society, and to render 
scrupulous public reports of their transactions. Whatever remains 
of the weekly offerings, after expenses are paid is to be given to 
the sick and suffering. 

The scheme of organization of the movement was extremely 
informal and democratic, resembling that of the Society of Friends 
more than any other of that day. In trustful fidelity to his prin- 
ciples, Chemin avoided every feature that might seem to encourage 
or suggest conventional ecclesiasticism, clerical or commercial. He 
reserved for himself no papal authority of oracle, excommunica- 
tion or veto. Membership and leadership could be attained easily 
and quickly. As a result, his little church movement was seized 
upon by those who, without any deep Deistic convictions of their 
own, regarded religion simply as an instrumentality of govern- 
ment, and wished to develope Theophilanthropism to oppose the 
reflux of Catholicism and the decadence of republican enthusiasm. 

On January 15, 1797, the first public service of the Institute 
of Morality, as the Theophilanthropists called their church, was 
held, without public advertisement, in the narrow chapel of the 
Institute of the Blind. Although the event occasioned no comment 
in the press, the news of the opening of Deistic worship spread 
abroad through the republican and religiously heterodox circles of 
Paris, with the result that by April, 1797, it was necessary to hold 
two meetings each Sunday, together with a catechetical class for 
children. A considerable influx of new members and supporters 
took place, all of them of high intellectual standing, some of them 
ex-priests, two or three members of the Directory’s Department 
of Moral and Political Sciences, the same number of dignitaries of 
the Ancients and the Corps legislatif. Doubtless through these 
accessions, the idealistic Director, La Révelli¢re Lépeaux was in- 
formed of the Theophilanthropist movement, visited its gatherings 
once or twice with his wife and daughter and became so enthusias- 
tic over it that he recommended it to the favorable attention of 
his colleagues in the Directory and then gave it official endorse- 
ment in a famous speech to the National Institute on the first of 
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May, 1797.* As a politician he was interested in harassing and 
supplanting Catholicism not so much in the upper classes but a- 
mong the masses of the people who were too ignorant and by train- 
ing too superstitious to retain the habits of morality without the 
sanctions of religion. The private virtues, honesty, decency, indus- 
try, are to be sustained henceforth in the Republic by simple, priest- 
less worship, inculcating a rational supernaturalism. Theophilan- 
thropism, which is ‘‘sans prétres, sans systeme, sans mommeries, 
sans stupidités”’ fills every specification, even better than Calvinism. 
It has but two dogmas, which are ratified by social utility, not by 
theological dialectic; it appeals to the heart, is economical, can be 
established in the smallest communities. He urged in conclusion a 
policy of official approval for this admirably rational, republican 
religion. 
We have no reason to believe that such patronage was desired 
or even welcomed by the founder of the movement. There is no 
reason to believe in collusion between him and the Director. It is 
impossible to prove, indeed it seems very unlikely that Chemin and 
La Révelli¢re Lépeaux had more than a bowing acquaintance with 
each other, for the latter regarded Valentin Haty as “the verita- 
ble founder of the cult’’.*° But the consequences of such official 
favoritism were disastrous. The press gave Theophilanthropism a 
vast amount of publicity; the political hangers-on of the Directory 
swarmed into its meetings; voted themselves into the control of its 
committees; conceived and carried out the plan of obtaining the 
use of the great churches of Paris, including Notre Dame, for 
service at eleven o’clock, thus incommoding the Catholics; intro- 
29 There were but one or two newspaper notices of the new church before May, 
1797 (Mathiez, p. 121; Robison, p. 9). The speech is to be found in Larévelliére 
Lépeaux’s Mémoires, 111, p. 7 on. It is amazingly indiscreet. The maxims of 
Theophilanthropism deserve government encouragement and propagation “par 
tous les moyeus possibles!” Though governmental subvention of any religion 
whatsoever had been prohibited by the Constitution of 1795, yet from secret 
funds the Directory made considerable contributions to install Theophilanthro- 
pism in the great churches of Paris and La Révelliére Lépeaux states (Mémoires, 
II, 166-7) that after the speech he was visited by certain Theophilanthropist 
leaders soliciting financial assistance. Of such a delegation we are to regard 
Valentine Hatiy as the head rather than Chemin, for Lépeaux considered the 
former “le véritable fondateur de ce culte.” Founder, Hatty was certainly not; 
protagonist of the unfortunate political aggrandizement of the Deistic church 
he may well have been; indeed, he appears thrice as recipient of government sub- 
sidies. Chemin does not appear at all. For his modest, sincere enterprise as 
originally conceived the Director had no use, politically and in general. Nor has 
Hazen, apparently, whose account of Theophilanthropism has no mention either 
of Chemin or Hatiy! (of. cit., II, p. 929.) 

3 


Haiiy had been a Robespierrist, had been in sympathy with the Terror, and in 
the Empire became a Roman Catholic. Chemin all his life was unswervingly a 
Freemason and a Deist of the type of Franklin, Volney, Condorcet, and Paine. 
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duced intolerance and electioneering into the meetings of the soci- 
ety, even to turning the chapel of the Blind into a precinct head- 
quarters for the elections of March, 1798. Against the explicit 
regulations of the Manuel, the ritual was elaborated into an ana- 
logue of the Mass. The office of the Lecteur, originally a lay, un- 
paid position, was made for all practical purposes a licensed, 
salaried and permanent one. To defray the large cost of installing 
the liturgy in the great parish churches of Paris, the government 
was asked for more financial assistance and yet more, although its 
deflection from its original genius continued until La Révelliére 
Lépeaux, possibly because he found the cult too intellectual to ap- 
peal to the masses, withdrew his enthusiastic support after a year 
of it; and since the Directory had now decided to lay all possible 
emphasis upon and apply all available support to the civic and 
national fétes, their partisans on the committees of the Theophi- 
lanthropist societies subordinated the place and hour of meeting 
thereof to the interests of the secular festivals with disastrous con- 
sequences for the attendance upon the Deistic services. By July, 
1799, through the influence of Siéyes and Bonaparte, Catholicism 
began to get the upper hand in religious matters; the civic fétes 
expired quietly and Theophilanthropism seemed doomed. Chemin, 
hoping that the fall of La Révelliere Lépeaux would relieve his 
enterprise of the factors that had so unfortunately diverted 

from the original course, published an apologetic for Theophilan- 
thropism, in which he deplored these perversions, particularly the 
intolerance and political connections of the past two years.*’ Re- 
forms in keeping with the /pology were set on foot; the liturgy 
was stringently guarded against aberrations; the choice of hymns 
and discourses from political manipulation; the committees of 





31 Qu’ est-ce que la Théophilanthropie? (1799) Someone, perhaps Chemin, had al- 
ready disavowed the fallen Director as its sponsor (popularly “pontiff”) in a 
Declaration and Letter of August, 1799. (Mathiez, p. 620 on). Haiiy, no longer 
interested in Theophilanthropism as a republican catspaw, fades from the scene. 
It is ironical that in his famous speech to the Institute of May, 1797, the Director 
had already predicted the effects of his political favoritism upon the movement: 
“However pure and wise a religious cult may be, when the law recognizes it, it is 
impossible that it be not deflected from its foundation principles by the ambition 
of its leaders and that of its adherents themselves!” (Memoires, III, p. 12.) 
Precisely this had happened because Chemin, in an artless moment, had con- 
sented to Hatiy’s plea for the popularization of the former’s “long-cherished 
design” of a Deistic church. It had then been possessed, perverted, and exploit- 
ed by and for political republicanism. Chemin’s heroic but futile attempt to 
repristinate the movement is illustrated by the frontispiece of the “Code” of 
1799, where a pére de famille is shown conducting the service amid a group of 
kinsmen and friends. Compare this with Fragonard’s caricature of La Revelliere- 
Lépeaux “pontificating” at a Theophilanthro - marriage in a Paris “temple.” 


(Réimpression du l’ ancien Moniteur, XXVIII, Z:) 
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direction from the control of designing newcomers. These and 
many other admirable changes failed, however, to reanimate the 
early enthusiasm. The use of the great churches of Paris was 
gradually withdrawn. The meetings continued in three or four 
until the 30th of October, 1801, when Bonaparte, influenced by the 
wishes of the papal nuncio as well as by his own suspicions of the 
sect as partisans of La Reévelliere Lépeaux, forbade the Theophi- 
lanthropists not only the use of any of the churches but even per- 
mission to rent or build a chapel of their own, as Chemin had 
wished to do for some time. Despairing of just treatment, Chemin 
and a few friends retreated to the domestic foyers where Theophi- 
lanthropism originated and for an indefinite length of time carried 
on the worship in its pristine simplicity.” 

The Revolution was a disastrous patron of the religious 
philosophy of the Age of Reason, save in so far as it afforded the 
latter its first favorable opportunity for public expression and or- 
ganization in an atmosphere of dynamic enthusiasm. Theophilan- 
thropy began in the sincere desire of a former Freemason to insti- 
tute a form of semi-public worship and fellowship based on the 
principles of universal Theism and philanthropy.** His modest 
ritual and scheme of organization were commandeered and then 
betrayed by republican politicians, desirous of saving the waning 
fortunes of their cause at the expense of involving Theophilan- 
thropism with anti-catholic intolerance, with ceremonialism and 
secret governmental subsidy—an. involvement totally at variance 
with the historic principles of Deism (excepting Rousseau) and 
thoroughly repugnant to the original spirit and purposes of the 
movement. The conception and project of Chemin was a pure and 
noble church of Deistic piety and ethics. Its first Manuel is a model 
of universal Theism; its first meetings were touching in their 
modesty, probity, and magnanimity. 

The colligation of Deism with Robespierre’s fanaticism, relli- 
gious and republican, in the cult and féte of the Supreme Being, 





32 For the suppression of Theophilanthropism, consult A. Thibaudeau, Bonaparte 
and the Consulate (1908), p. 165. Miss Gibson cites a report to the Prefect of 
‘Police, December 4, 1803, noting a reunion of “respected patriots called the 
Society for Morality; it is for the most part composed of former Theophilan- 
thropists (about 100). The meeting was held in a private house.” (See also 
Mathiez, La Révolution Frangaise, pp. 53, 278.) 


33 Dr. Crane Brinton in The Jacobins, p. 186, dismisses Theophilanthropism as “the 
odds and ends of eighteenth century thought, associated with La Révelliére- 
Lépeaux.” The inadequacy of such an appraisal is obvious after a first-hand 
study of Chemin’s Manuel, as well as the highly favorable appraisal of Aulard 
(Christianity, p. 155) and even De La Gorce. 
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was equally subversive of classic Deistic tenets, such as the separa- 
tion of church and state, and the worship of God by reverence, 
gratitude, and righteous conduct rather than by pretentious cere- 
monial and factitious emotionalism. Yet in spite of the betrayal of 
these principles, so dominant in France were the conceptions and 
feelings of genuine Deism that the féte itself proved a grand and 
solemn act of devotion and aspiration endorsed by the consensus 
of the nation. This is true, though in less degree, of the preceding 
cult and féte of Reason, which are not to be understood as the 
literal adoration of female goddesses, symbolic of Liberty, but 
simply as a dramatic declaration of the faith of the revolutionists 
that reasonable religion, that is, the religion of Nature, endorsed 
their struggle for freedom, even though the religion of Rev- 
elation was the ally of priests and kings. Such gestures of 
confidence in divine favor were of crucial importance in the 
dark days of the Revolution, 1793 and 1794, and performed 
an inestimable service in sustaining its morale and_ securing 
the victory of the Republic over the Coalition. Although the 
cost of rendering such political service was almost ruinous to 
the reputation of the religion of Nature, the contribution to the 
social progress of mankind was superb; for in all these cults the 
transcendent function was the exaltation and sanctification of the 
true Fatherland of Humanity, an ideal republic of liberty, justice 
and happiness for each and all.* 





34 See Mathiez, The Fall of Robespierre, p. 88. 











CARDINAL BELLARMINE—NOW SAINT AND 
DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


Davip S. SCHAFF 
Washington, D. C. 


Cardinal Bellarmine, the chief controversialist who has writ- 
ten against Protestantism, has within less than fifteen months been 
elevated to the two highest ecclesiastical dignities conferred within 
the Roman communion upon the dead. He was declared to be a 
saint on June 29, 1930, and a Doctor of the Church—doctor eccle- 
siae—on September 17, 1931. Five years before, the same digni- 
ties had been conferred on Peter Canisius, likewise a member of 
the Society of Jesus and in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
next to Bellarmine the leading literary opponent of the “Lutheran 
rebellion”,—words used by Pius XI in his bulls of canonization. 

The appraisal of Bellarmine as a saint will be made in the 
light of his own definition that, in creating a saint, the pope is in- 
fallible’-—for were this not the case, the worshipper would have 
no guarantee that his worship is properly directed. As a Doctor 
of the Church, the cardinal must be judged by the moral and theo- 
logical opinions set forth in his works. Altars may be reared to a 
saint without regard to locality. To a Doctor of the Church be- 
longs the highest religious authority next to the authority of the 
Scriptures and tradition, as interpreted by the Church. 

It is probable that no Roman Catholic writer since the Refor- 
mation has excelled Bellarmine both in the mastery of his subject 
and in his permanent influence. Next to the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas, Bellarmine’s Disputations is the most imposing volume 
setting forth the Roman system of government and theology. It is 
also probable, that with Thomas and the modern writer on morals, 
Alphonzo de Liguori, Bellarmine has had a predominant part in 
defining the distinctive theology of the Roman Catholic Church. 
With the historian Baronius, he was the most scholarly and com- 
manding writer of his century on the Roman side. As cardinals 
they sat together on committees—Congregations—in Rome. The 
ponderous work of Baronius is a magnificent credit to historical 
study, although Protestants may prefer the Magdeburg Centuries 





1 De sanc. beat. 1. 9. 
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against which he wrote. Bellarmine, the polemist, wielded a sword 
on which no rust has gathered. It is probable that within the Soci- 
ety of Jesus he is regarded as the most illustrious member of that 
order next to its founder and Francis Xavier. By our own Cottom 
Mather he was called “‘the last Goliah of the Philistines”. 

The leading events in Cardinal Bellarmine’s life are given in 
the Autobiography written when he was seventy-one and including 
a short appendix added later. The manuscript was first published 
in Rome in 1675 in connection with the proceedings of the cardi- 
nal’s canonization, again in Louvain in 1753, and in Ferrara in 
1762. In 1887 the Latin text was published by Dollinger-Reusch 
together with a German translation and copious historical notes. 
Up to that time, so these writers say, the 4utobiography was 
known only in restricted circles. ‘he publication was one of the 
very last works in which Dollinger had a part. He died in 1890. 
The following notices of Bellarmine’s career are taken from the 
Autobiography, with a few additions from Bartoli, one of Bellar- 
mine’s early biographers. 

The Italian Roberto Bellarmino, who lived seventy-nine 
years (1542-1621), was by his own account of low stature—parvae 
staturae—and of a constitution which not infrequently gave way to 
weakness. At five or six years of age he preached, clad in a linen 
gown. At fifteen he was giving religious addresses in his native 
village, Montepolitiano. A year later he determined to forsake 
the world and in 1560 was taken into the Jesuit Society at Rome. 
In the years that followed he was a devoted member of that body. 
Even during his studies and before he received the tonsure he en- 
gaged much in preaching, having on account of his height to stand 
on a stool in the pulpit. For twenty years he lectured in Louvain 
and the Collegiuin Romanum; he was appointed cardinal in 1599 
and several years later archbishop of Capua. He spent the last 
eighteen years of his career in Rome as the adviser of popes and 
an active member of Congregations. He read almost all the Fa- 
thers and many of the Schoolmen. Thomas Aquinas was his prime 
authority in his study and lecture room. In his earlier years, as he 
is careful to note, he composed many poems, some of which were 
affixed to church doors, After three years spent in the Collegium 
Romanum, he was sent to Florence where he continued his studies, 
taught and preached. In that city, ‘‘alchough unbearded”’, as he 
wrote, he was obliged to occupy the pulpit for the vesper service 
on Sundays and festival days. One of his preaching experiences 
occurred when he was on a brief visit to Camaldoli. The ‘‘major” 
or general, made him preach against his will and “though he was 
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a young man”, he preached with such power that “the venerable 
fathers” listened attentively and went up after the service to kiss 
his hand. From Florence Bellarmine was sent to Mondovi, Pied- 
mont. At an inn on the way, the wife of the inn keeper insisted 
that he was the long-absent husband of her daughter, and a fellow 
lodger accused him of stealing his purse. These events determined 
Bellarmine never thereafter to travel unaccompanied. At Mon- 
dovi he was expected to explain Greek authors, but he himself knew 
scarcely anything about Greek beyond the alphabet. In an incred- 
ibly short time he gained such a knowledge of the language that 
he was able to lecture on the original Greek texts. He was next 
sent to Padua (1567) to pursue his theological studies. There, 
too, he was called upon to preach as at Mondovi. On one occasion, 
when he was called upon suddenly and had a very large audience 
before him—maxima frequentia auditorum—he used one of Basil’s 
discourses almost entire, ‘knowing’, as he relates, that “in that 
audience there would not be many who would be able to detect the 
theft’’—furtum—or, as Dollinger translates it, plagiarism. 

After a year spent in Padua, the young student was sent to 
Louvain, meeting on the way William Allen, later made cardinal. 
He spent seven years at the Belgian university, preaching the first 
year, preaching and lecturing the next five years, and on account 
of his health only lecturing the seventh year. He reports that he 
was told that many were led by his sermons to return to the Church 
or were for the first time converted. In 1572, while at Louvain, 
he took the four Jesuitical vows and received ordination as deacon 
and priest from Cornelius Jansen, whose heresy later agitated the 
Roman Church. Bellarmine was the first Jesuit to be permitted to 
lecture in the renowned university. In order to study the Old 
Testament in the original, he mastered Hebrew in such a short 
time that there was no longer ground for disputing Jerome who 
said that Blaesilla had learned Hebrew not in “‘a few months but 
days”. When the Prince of Orange threatened Louvain, Bellar- 
mine and his fellow Jesuits, two by two, escaped from the city after 
cutting their hair so as to conceal the tonsure and dressed in laical 
clothes. Partly as a relief to his health, he was ordered to Rome 
in 1576. There he taught in the Collegium Romanum eleven years 
and occupied the place of its rector not quite three years. His 
close association with the Roman pontiffs began in 1597 under 
Clement VIII as consultor of the Holy Office. Of that pope he 
made one of his famous predictions which he relates at some length. 
When Clement had been on the throne five years and his death 
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was expected in the near future, Bellarmine prophesied that the 
pope would reign twelve years and twelve months; and ‘so it turned 
out to the amazement of those who had scoffed when the prophecy 
was made.’ Some time before, he had predicted that Sixtus V 
would die at a time when that pontiff was in good health. 

In 1599 Bellarmine was given the red hat—rubexm biretum— 
an honor which he assures us he tried in every way to escape and 
which he accepted only after Clement had “commanded him to 
accept on pain of mortal sin’. In accepting, he made a promise to 
himself not to use the dignity for gain or the enrichment of rela- 
tives. However, Bartoli relates that the cardinal helped some of 
them. In 1602 he was made archbishop of Capua, an office he 
filled for three years. He says that ‘he was loved by the people 
and he loved them and was known as a servant of God”. Giving 
up his diocese and returning to Rome at the pope’s command in 
1605, he was for the rest of his life one of the most active members 
of the curia. In two conclaves he was voted upon for the tiara and 
in one case came close to receiving it—paulim abfuit quin fieret 
papa. While the conclaves were being held, he “prayed mightily 
to the Lord to be delivered from the papacy” and said that he 
would not lift a straw to get the office. Bartoli notes, basing his 
statement upon a writing left by Bellarmine, that the cardinal 
promised “‘in the sight of the Virgin Mary and the whole heavenly 
host that, if he were elected pope, he would not raise any of his 
relatives to the sacred college or to civil dignities such as prince 
and duke’’.* During this period spent in Rome, he was accustomed 
to spend the month of September ‘in retreat to clear himself of the 
dust with which in consequence of his many activities he was more 
or less covered and to prepare to give account of his stewardship 
to God.’ He was a member of the Congregations of the Holy 
Office, the Index of Forbidden Books, Sacred Rites, Indulgences 
and de Propaganda Fide. 

In closing the main part of the Autobiography, Bellarmine 
wrote: “Of virtues I have said nothing because I am not certain 
that I have any. In regard to vices, I have been silent because they 
do not deserve to be written down; and Oh, that they may be 
found blotted out from God’s book on the day of judgment!” In 





2 Praising this resolution, Déllinger-Reusch give some examples of nepotism under 
Paul V (1605-21), and his two immediate successors. Paul made a young nephew 
cardinal and lifted two brothers to the highest civil positions in Rome. Gregory 
XV, three days after his election, made a nephew cardinal, and Urban VIII 
made three nephews cardinals, one at the age of eighteen. These three men, at 
Urban’s death, had to flee from the city, so bad were their reputations. 
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the brief appendix to the Autobiography, Bellarmine reports the 
part he had taken to secure the canonization of Ignatius Loyola 
and Aloysius of Gonzaga and his attitude to Luis Molina. Before 
his death, so the Jesuit Valdasi relates, the pope visited Bellarmine, 
and reports that ‘‘some say that the cardinal gave one half of his 
heart to Jesus and the other half to Mary’. His body lies in the 
original grave of Ignatius Loyola in the church al Gesu in Rome. 
The work on which Bellarmine’s literary and ecclesiastical 
fame rests, the Disputationes de controversiis fideit adversus hujus 
temporis haereticos, has been the armory from which the more 
recent Roman Catholic controversialists, writing in English, as 
Milner, Archbishop Spalding, and Cardinal Gibbons have drawn. 
It appeared in three volumes (1586-1592), the first volume being 
dedicated to Sixtus V, who ordered it placed on the Index (1590) 
on account of the author’s treatment of the pope’s power in civil 
affairs. However, by order of the cardinals it did not appear in 
the Index of 1596. The voluminous work defends all the articles 
of the Council of Trent and, in addition, the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility, it being not possible, as Bellarmine put it, for the Ro- 
man pontiff to err—anullo casu errare potest. Beginning with chap- 
ters on “The Word of God, Written and Unwritten’, “Christ, 
the Head of the Whole Church” and the “Supreme Pontiff, Head 
of the Whole Militant Church’, the author proceeds, in a method 
which in exhaustiveness reminds one of Thomas Aquinas, to treat 
of all theological subjects down to redemption and the final state. 
He quotes from the writings of Wyclif, Marsiglius of Padua, 
Luther, Calvin and other church Reformers, and refutes them in 
detail. Other writings bearing especially upon the pope’s authority 
in civil matters and to be consulted with the Disputations, are his 
five Latin tracts written during the controversy of Paul V with 
Venice over the right of states to deal with the property of reli- 
gious orders; further, his tract addressed to the Scotchman Bar- 
clay, and the tracts he wrote in the controversy with James I 
bearing on the authority of the church over princes. In his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, published in 1611, Bellarmine declared 
that when the Vulgate disagrees with the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts, the Vulgate readings are to be preferred, a position 
he also took in the Disputations and in a work on the Vulgate for 
the first time published in 1749. His Catechism was ordered by 
Clement VIII to be used in Rome and its use was later extended 
to mission lands by papal authority. In the department of prac- 
tical theology, Bellarmine wrote the Ascent of the Mind to God 
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and other tracts which have been translated into English. Eighty- 
seven of his sermons appeared in Cologne in 1615. 

The century in which Bellarmine was active with his pen and 
in the lecture-room was the second period in the desperate struggle 
going on for religious mastery in Western Europe. The positions 
he filled in Louvain—near the Rheims-Douai seminary of the 
English Recusants—during the heat of the contest between Spain 
and the Dutch patriots, and in Rome, gave him the opportunity to 
know at first hand the plans of popes and the Roman Catholic 
princes and to follow the stages of the struggle. He was four years 
old when Luther died and twenty-two at Calvin’s death. When 
the Council of Trent adjourned in 1563, he was twenty-one and at 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, thirty. He was able to 
follow intelligently the events of Elizabeth’s entire reign and lived 
through eighteen years of the reign of James I. He was in full 
manhood when the Inquisition was being applied in the Lowlands 
and Philip II was preparing the Armada. He saw fourteen pon- 
tiffs sit on the papal throne, and when he entered the Society of 
Jesus, Ignatius Loyola had been dead only four years. 

The movement to raise Cardinal Bellarmine to the dignity 
of a saint of the Church was started by the Jesuits almost imme- 
diately after his death, and the formal opening of the proceedings 
looking toward that end—introductio causae—was authorized by 
Urban VIII in 1627. By a subsequent decree Urban postponed 
canonizations till fifty years after the decedent’s death. By special 
dispensation the decree was set aside by Alexander VII in 1651 
in Bellarmine’s favor. During the three centuries which elapsed 
before his actual canonization, the process was again and again 
dropped and then resumed. In 1674, the Congregation of Rites 
pronounced his writings free from anything contravening the faith, 
but three years later (1677) a number of its members and three 
of the Consultors of the Congregation denied that Bellarmine pos- 
sessed the “heroic virtues” in sufficient degree to warrant going 
on with the process. In 1711 the proceedings were resumed, hun- 
dreds of petitions having been received from the heads of orders, 
bishops, princes and others calling for their resumption. By the 
demand of the “promotor”, Cardinal Lambertini, afterwards 
Benedict XIV, (1740-1758), Bellarmine’s letters, poems and 
other writings not previously examined were entered for scrutiny. 
The case was stopped when four members of the Congregation 
voted against canonization and word came that if favorable action 
were taken, the decree would be resisted in France. The Jesuit 
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Society was abolished in 1773 by papal decree. It had hardly been 
recognized again when under Leo XII (1827) the case was re- 
opened. In general, the charges made against the cardinal in the 
Congregation of Rites were inaccuracies in his writings, ambition 
and perjury and also, as by Cardinal Passionei under Benedict 
XIV, false teaching in regard to the authority of the pope over 
states. According to the Acts of the Apostolic See for 1921, the 
Congregation of Rites was at that time still discussing whether 
Bellarmine possessed in ‘“‘heroic degree—the theological virtues of 
prudence, justice, courage, and temperance’’. In 1923 it was dis- 
cussing the miracles ascribed to the cardinal and the same year he 
was made Venerable. Not till 1930 was the vote cast for his 
canonization and on June 29th of that year Pius XI issued the 
decree placing Bellarmine among the “‘celestial saints’ together 
with Breboeuf, Jogues, and other Jesuit martyrs of the Canada 
mission. The decree, covering eleven pages, appeared in the Acts 
of the Apostolic See, December 31, 1930. 

The encyclical of Pius XI opened with the assurance that ‘‘the 
light whereby the learned have led many to righteousness, who 
shine as stars to the perpetual centuries, seems to have flashed 
forth with new splendor in the Blessed Cardinal Roberto Bellar- 
mino”. As the most vigorous champion of Catholic truth—so it 
goes on—he most mightily defended Mother Church against “the 
wicked devices of the heretics” and is a brilliant light of the Society 
of Jesus, the purpled fathers and the episcopate. After reciting 
the leading events in his career, the pontiff emphasized the merits 
of the Disputations in which the saint is said to have refuted the 
errors of Luther, Calvin, and other innovators which were com- 
mitting havoc—grassabantur—in parts of Europe. He also com- 
mended Bellarmine’s ‘‘golden’”” Compendium of Christian Doctrine 
and spoke of the part he had taken in amending the text of the 
Sistine Vulgate. Pius further says that Bellarmine had followed 
Thomas Aquinas as “his leader and teacher” and was properly 
called by Benedict XIV “‘malleus haereticorum”. The two miracles 
adduced in the bull were the cures of a Spanish lad who suffered 
with peritonitis and a Hungarian lad who had pulmonary lesion. 
When the cardinal’s sacred corpse was placed in the church al 
Gesu, a “vast multitude” pressed forward to touch the saint’s 
clothes and kiss his hands and feet, and so great at that time was 
the fame of Bellarmine’s sanctity that all with one accord called 
Robert holy. Again praising Bellarmine for battling against the 
innovators of the sixteenth century as “‘did Peter Canisius, a fellow 
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member of the Jesuit Society’, Pius closed with expressing the 
hope that through Bellarmine’s intercession at the heavenly throne 
the words would be fulfilled that ‘there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” and with warning ‘‘all at the peril of incurring God’s 
wrath and the wrath of the Apostles Peter and Paul not to pre- 
sume to resist the decree’. 

The decree placing Bellarmine among the Doctors of the 
Church* speaks of him as among “‘the most illustrious by doctrine 
and sanctity whom God had given to the Church” and quotes 
Clement VIII as saying that “so far as doctrine goes, the Church 
had scarcely seen his equal’’. Pius again calls him “malleus haereti- 
corum’”’ and commends him for his services as a member of the most 
fruitful Society of Jesus, also for his humility and his liberality 
to the poor. He praised his work on the Psalms and his Cate- 
chism, “which for three centuries had been in an eminent degree 
food for the faithful”—pabulum fideli populo—and especially the 
Dis putations, in which were cast down the errors “making havoc 
of the Church” and which were based upon the author’s study of 
Thomas Aquinas. In his own day and down to the present day, 
Bellarmine—so the pope continued—had been called the ‘‘Master 
of Controversialists”. He defended the pope’s infallible teaching 
office, and his writings were much used at the time of the Vatican 
Council by the fathers. “As a star sheds its rays far and near, 
so the cardinal dispensed truth in all directions, as was apparent 
to all men of goodwill”. Not only had members of the Society 
of Jesus sought his elevation to the doctorate, but also the most 
famous men of all grades of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. As a 
Doctor of the Church, Bellarmine thus was placed at the side of 
Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and Gregory the Great—whom 
Boniface VIII had so honored—as well as with the twenty others 
made doctors since. It may not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
in conferring within the brief space of five or six years the honors 
of saint and doctor upon the Cardinal and Peter Canisius, dead 
for three centuries, Pius XI was not unmindful of the Malines 
Conversations then going on and of the evidences of a cooperative 
spirit among Protestants shown in the conventions at Stockholm, 
Jerusalem, and Lausanne. Two of the reasons given for honoring 
the two Jesuits were that they were mighty assailants of Prot- 
estantism and hammers of the heretics, ‘Shaving defended Catholic 
truth, fixed in the seat of St. Peter as on the corner-stone” and 





3 Acts of the Apostolic See for 1931, pp. 433-438. 
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were devoted members of the Society of Jesus, Protestantism’s 
determined opponent. 

No longer may Bellarmine’s position be disputed in the Roman 
communion. Outside of it, there may be a justifiable disposition 
on the ground of the cardinal’s own statements in his Autobiogra- 
phy and Disputations to hesitate in regarding him as a saint 
while living or a doctor of theology reliable in all points. His 
occasional offences against the “theological and cardinal virtues” 
seem to be above reasonable question, and certain propositions 
which he laid down, certainly at variance with modern opinion, can 
hardly be looked upon with favor in the Roman communion itself. 
Some of the reasons for these charges are the following. 

As already indicated, Bellarmine taught that the Vulgate, 
where it differs from the original texts, is to be preferred to them. 
He knew that the Hebrew text of Gen. 3.15 reads: “Jt shall 
bruise thy head’’; and yet he declared that the feminine form of 
the Vulgate is “not an improbable reading’’. In the cardinal’s de- 
fense, it may be said that he was true to the Tridentine statement 
which forbids the “rejection of the Vulgate text on any pretext 
whatever”. 

He declared that Mary’s perpetual virginity must be believed 
although there is in the Scriptures nothing about it—de hac re 
nullum est in scripturis. The doctrine of the immaculate conception 
he pronounced a ‘‘probable and pious opinion’’, yet not an article 
of faith—de fide. Pius IX (1854) charged those denying the 
dogma as “making shipwreck of the faith, and as having fallen 
away from the unity of the Church”. 

Bellarmine held the monastic vow to be so sacred that the 
religious who break it and marry commit a greater evil than if 
they fornicated, on the ground that in marrying the religious make 
themselves incapable of performing their vow—a thing which they 
who fornicate do not do—est majus malum nubere quam fornicare, 
etc. 

Defending the positions of the Schoolmen, he consigned to 
the Jimbus infantum all infants dying in infancy unbaptized, and 
there they abide for ever and ever as the penalty of original sin 
which baptism washes away. This harsh mediaeval judgment was 
reafirmed as recently as 1912 in the Catechism of Pius X which 
says that all such infants go to limbo—senza battesimo vanno al 
limbo—“because having original sin they merit neither paradise 
nor purgatory nor yet do they deserve hell’’, meaning by hell the 
lowest part of the infernal realm. The punishment of hell Bellar- 
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mine preferred to think of as material flames. As for purgatory, 
he afirmed that no one can tell how long detention in it lasts. 
The case of Innocent II] put him ‘in great fear, for after being in 
purgatory four hundred years and having narrowly escaped hell, 
Innocent appeared all encompassed in flames to St. Lutgard and 
begged the saint to pray for his release’. 

The cardinal approved the religious wars waged against the 
Albigenses and the Lutherans, placing war against heretics in the 
same category as war against the Turks.* 

Exemption of ecclesiastics and of ecclesiastical property from 
the civil tribunal he based on divine as well as canon law.’ As a 
divine appointment, it follows the laws of the soul’s superiority 
over the body and the parents’ superiority over their children. 

The destiny of heretics is a dismal one. On earth they have 
misery and ‘‘are on the sure way to hell’’. Like sheep which have 
wandered from the fold and soldiers who have deserted the ranks, 
they are properly subjected to forcible and punitive measures by 
the Church. The faithful have no more right to leave the Church 
than a monk has the right to renounce his vow. Within the Cath- 
olic Church—so Bellarmine allowed—-some have been bad; but 
among the heretics ‘‘there is no one good, no, not one’’. Heretics 
deserve death and incorrigible heretics are to be put to death. 
One of the reasons given by the cardinal for the death penalty for 
such offenders was that they do more harm to their neighbors than 
other pirates and robbers. The cardinal had some experience of 
the execution of his doctrine. He was a member of the Holy 
Office when sentence was passed upon Bruno that led to his death 
by fire, and he signed the warrant by which Fulgentii Manfredi 
(1610) was turned over to the civil arm, suffering death in the 
flamés five days later. Gibbings in his Were Heretics Ever Burnt 
Alive in Rome? (1852) gave a facsimile of Bellarmine’s signature. 

Bellarmine brought monstrous charges against the moral 
conduct of the Protestant Reformers and of their experiences in 
dying, putting them in a category with Jezebel, Pharaoh, Herod, 
Nero, and Domitian. In opposition to this wicked group he set 
the happy records of Abraham, Moses, Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Justinian, ‘“‘so long as Justinian remained true to the Catholic 
faith”. To Luther he ascribed death by suicide; Calvin died invok- 
ing the devil and being eaten up with worms. Fortunately the 





4 De laicis, XIV, XV. 


5 De membris ecclesiae, 1, 28, 
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story of Luther’s suicide in Eisleben, after having been repeated 
again and again, has at last been shown to be untrue by the Cath- 
olic historian Paulus on evidence that is unimpeachable. Luther 
Bellarmine compared with Mohamet, the one Satan’s prime agent 
in the East, the other in the West, the monk, however, outstripping 
in wickedness the Arabian prophet. While Luther held the gates 
of hell wide open, multitudes passed into that dark realm. Nor 
in heaven or purgatory did he leave anything untouched. Heaven 
he robbed of the Trinity, Christ of His divinity, the saints of their 
purity. Purgatory he sought to root up altogether. As for the 
Church on earth, he robbed it of the Scriptures, the sacraments, 
and holy days. It would certainly seem to a Protestant that the 
charges which Bellarmine brought against the Protestant Reform- 
ers make him ineligible for the titles of saint and doctor. If he 
was unreliable in taking wild rumors for facts, he was equally 
unfair in his record of happenings during the religious struggles 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. To give an example, 
he noted as an evidence of the divine favor to Catholics that 
Charles V “whipped” the Lutherans, but at the same time is silent 
in regard to the Emperor’s rout suffered in 1547 and the sack of 
Rome by his army twenty years earlier. The fate of the Armada 
he also passes by. 

There would seem to be no possible ground of doubt that in 
an important ecclesiastical juncture, Cardinal Bellarmine told 
falsehoods and openly boasted of having done so. Perhaps his use 
of Basil’s sermon, believing that the sermon was not known to his 
auditors, may be explained away as not a “theft’’. In an alto- 
gether different category belong his misrepresentations in regard 
to the Vulgate text issued by Sixtus V. When the cardinal de- 
scribes his course at length in the 4utobiography, it seems never to 
have occurred to him that he was violating the common law of 
veracity. In brief, the circumstances were these. 

Sixtus V, concerned to carry out the suggestion made at Trent 
that an authentic edition of the Vulgate be prepared, set himself 
to the task. In 1590 his edition appeared in three volumes, to- 
gether with a bull dated March, 1589, which pronounced the text 
“true, valid, accurate above question and to be used in all private 
and public discussions’’. In issuing the text, the pontiff affirmed 
that he had done so as Peter’s successor and with God’s assistance, 
and he threatened with the penalties of the Church any one ven- 
turing to tamper with it. The edition created a great scandal in 
Rome and abroad by its many mistakes. To follow Bellarmine’s 
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Autobiography, “when in 1591 Gregory XIV was thinking of 
what should be done with the Bible prepared by Sixtus V, an edi- 
tion in which there were very many changes for the worse—per- 
multa perperam—some men of repute advised that the use of that 
Bible should be publicly forbidden. But, in the pontiff’s presence, 
I proved that that Bible must not be prohibited but corrected, and 
in such a way that when the book appeared in corrected form, 
Pope Sixtus’ honor should be saved—salvo honore Sixti V. That 
result could be brought about if the changes, badly made, were 
rectified at the earliest possible moment and the Bible printed 
under Sixtus’ own name, preceded by a Preface stating that in Six- 
tus’ first edition, on account of haste, certain errors had crept in, 
whether due to the type-setters or others”. The account of this 
advice the cardinal follows with an account of the preparation of 
the new edition, in which he took a large part. The revised edition 
appeared in the reign of Clement VIII (1592) under the name of 
Sixtus V together with a Preface written by Bellarmine himself. 
By his advice and part in the whole transaction—he congratulated 
himself—he had ‘‘recompensed Sixtus good for evil’, for that 
pope had placed his Disputations on the Index on account of its 
proposition in regard to the pope’s direct dominion over all the 
earth, a decision which was to remain in force till the book was 
corrected. ‘However, when that pontiff died, the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites ordered my name erased from the book of the Index”. 

By his own admission, the cardinal’s purpose was to deceive, 
and he boasted of the part which he had taken in arranging for 
the deception to be carried out. Sixtus in his bull had declared 
that in order to send out an edition free of mistakes, he had with 
his own hand corrected the mistakes of the printers. In his Preface 
to the edition of 1592, Bellarmine told further untruth when he 
said that Sixtus’ original edition had not been offered to the public. 
On the contrary, it had been sent to some princes, and Clement 
VIII called upon the Jesuits to secure copies of it as they might be 
able and to send them to Rome where, according to Dollinger- 
Reusch, eleven copies are known to exist. Objections had been 
raised in Venice against the accuracy of the Sistine text, a position 
which could not have been taken if the text had not been issued.° 





6 Sixtus’ bull was made by Déllinger (1870) one of the historic arguments against 
papal infallibility. However, that other notable Catholic historian, Pastor, in the 
German edition of his History of the Popes, vol. X, 158 sqq., 590 sqq., sought to 
prove that the bull and its issuance lacked certain formalities—Fdérmlichkeiten— 
and for this reason it belongs not to the class of infallible utterances. Pastor had 
rescued Innocent VIII’s bull calling for the punishment of witches in Germany 
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Over against Bellarmine’s position may be placed the position of 
Wyclif, who was to the cardinal a heretic, that a lie is never justi- 
fiable but always a sin—omne mendacium est per se peccatum. 

As for the grace of humility, Bellarmine’s references to his 
preaching and its effects make us suspicious that he did not have 
it in a heroic degree. His atrocious charges against the Reformers 
may be perhaps excused on the ground that the cardinal lived three 
centuries ago and not in our own time whose canons call for a fair 
if not a generous treatment of dissenters. Among the curious or 
comical reasons given in the curia for Bellarmine’s canonization 
was “his heroic faith, yea his seraphic love’’—virtues alleged to 
have been shown by Bellarmine in writing and issuing the Dis puta- 
tions. Cardinal Passionei, who vigorously opposed the canoniza- 
tion, mentions as one of the pleas in favor of the cardinal’s heroic 
virtues that many were converted by the Disputations, as the Prince 
of Bavaria had affirmed, and that in England a professorship was 
established to controvert the work. But who could go further than 
Bellarmine’s biographer Bartoli who sought to prove that Bellar- 
mine had been innocent since the time of his baptism! 

Without claiming that the propositions on “power”, that is 
government, which Cardinal Bellarmine laid down have a bearing 
on his sainthood or his right to be placed among the Doctors of 
the Church, it is at least interesting to know that of the three forms 
of government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, he regarded 
monarchy as the best and democracy as the very worst—deterri- 
mum regimen. His theory that papal authority over princes and 
nations is “‘indirect’’ involves no difference in the result obtained 
by the papal act. On the theory that the pope’s authority is 
“direct”, the pope acts as a civil ruler. On the theory that it is 
‘indirect’, he acts as supreme spiritual lord in the earth. In the 
latter case he also may set aside the laws of states and set up and 
put down princes, but by the use of spiritual measures, such as ex- 
communication and the interdict, as also by absolving subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. Lord Acton in his Intellectual Freedom 
has abundantly shown that in Bellarmine’s lifetime popes sanc- 
tioned even the death sentence for sovereigns, and Bellarmine him- 
self held that an individual has no right to complain if the pope 
sanctions the execution of a death sentence through another. 

The influence which Bellarmine’s treatment of government 





by the Inquisition on the ground that a pope is not responsible for the accuracy 
of the accounts which are made to him—in Innocent’s case that actual witches 
were infesting the German regions. There is no room for doubt that Sixtus 
meant his bull to have authority for all time. 
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had upon the origin of American institutions being taken for 
granted, the bearing of the cardinal’s elevation to the doctorate 
as giving new force to that influence was made clear in an article 
appearing in 4merica on November 7th, 1931, written by a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. “Of peculiar interest to the Catholics 
of the United States’, so wrote the author, ‘‘should be the recent 
honor conferred upon Bellarmine, because a whole school of mod- 
ern scholarship finds in the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution a very intimate relation with Bellarmine’s 
writings and a certain dependence upon them’. In view of this 
theory of Bellarmine’s influence on the origin of the American re- 
public, first broached in 1917, some writers have gone so far as 
to ascribe some of the very words of the Declaration to Bellar- 
mine’s chapters on government. In an article entitled The Bellar- 
mine-Jefferson Legend, which appeared in the Papers of the 
American Society of Church History (1928), its far reaching 
claims were shown to have no historic basis. The effect of the 
acceptance of Cardinal Bellarmine as the author of a contribution 
on government which had, as alleged, a direct influence upon the 
founders of our republic, would be to lessen the great part 
which Protestant writers from Calvin, Ponet and Mornay to Sid- 
ney and Locke had in developing our ideas of free institutions, as 
also to ignore such documents as the Bills of Rights issued in Hol- 
land and England—Protestant countries—and the movements 
within the American Colonies from the time of the Mayflower 
Compact. If the theory had historical basis, our national histories 
from Bancroft to James Truslow Adams would have to be revised 
as to the origin of our institutions, and the testimonies of the 
founders of the republic themselves set aside. In proof that the 
theory has received wide acceptance, two brief quotations may be 
given. Cardinal Hayes, in addressing a convention of Catholic 
laymen in Detroit, said: “It is with pride as Catholics we can re- 
call that the principles, almost the very language of our Declara- 
tion, were written by the Venerable Bellarmine’. And Mr. Ches- 
terton in his Twelve Modern Apostles states that “nearly two 
hundred years before the Declaration of Independence and the 
French Revolution, in an age devoted to the pride and praise of 
princes, Cardinal Bellarmine and Suarez, the Spaniard, laid down 
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broadly the whole theory of democracy”. 


7 There was a copy of Bellarmine’s Disputations in Increase Mather’s library, but, 
so far as I know, in no other early Colonial library. The libraries of the Vir- 
ginians Col. Byrd and Robert Carter each contained one copy of Bellarmine’s 
minor writings. 
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Cardinal Bellarmine’s Disputations must be recognized as 
one of the imposing theological works of the last four centuries, 
distinguished by industry and the clearness of the author’s treat- 
ment. His controversial force called forth the efforts of many 
Protestant theologians to answer his statements. His Autobiogra- 
phy is a document of engaging interest. However, neither the one 
book nor the other give indications that the author belongs to the 
company of the ‘‘celestial saints” to whom altars of prayer may 
be reared. As for being a Doctor of the Church, a section of the 
Roman communion refused to pronounce him for three hundred 
years as deserving of the title. He is not a Doctor of the Church 
Universal. At best, he is a most honored champion of the Roman 
Catholic system and theology. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


By Paut Titiicu. Translated by H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: H. 
Holt and Company, 1932. 182 pages. $1.50. 


In a letter to the reviewer, Karl Barth once uttered his astonishment 
over the fact that America had not yet discovered Paul Tillich to celebrate 
him as a leader. To this it must be remarked that up to a few years ago, 
public opinion in this country simply was not ready to hear a voice like 
Tillich’s. But now the mood of American life has changed, and H. R. Nie- 
buhr, realizing this, has presented us with a beautiful and adequate trans- 
lation of the little volume which first appeared in 1926 under the title Diz 
religidse Lage der Gegenwart. 

Tillich is the leader of a comparatively small group of Germans who 
are exceedingly sensitive to the problems of culture and religion. One may 
perhaps say that he is the spokesman of that generation of academic men 
who, having completed their education just prior to the outbreak of the 
war, found the beginning of their professional careers marred by the tra- 
gedy of the dissolution of western civilization. Thus they were compelled 
to rethink their philosophy both of culture and of action. So it happened 
that Tillich became both a philosopher of religion and a leader of the group 
which devoted itself to “Religious Socialism.” Tillich’s philosophy of re- 
ligion, nurtured by German Idealism as well as by the traditions of liberal 
theology up to Troeltsch, and strengthened by a good charge of Dilthey’s 
“geisteswissenschaftliche” philosophy, is wholly unconfessional and, in a 
way, untheological, while thoroughly Protestant in its mood. Religion is 
understood as the direction toward the Unconditioned, i. e., it is awareness 
of the fact that there are factors in life which transcend man’s making, 
control, or conditioning. When these factors, carrying the Unconditioned, 
take effect upon the issues of life, living becomes meaningful. It is clear 
that religion, so understood, comprises the whole field of cultural endeav- 
ors. It is to be found in all phases of human enterprise which reckon with 
the presence of an ultimate, unconditioned reality and bring it to expres- 
sion in “holy” forms. 

It is this philosophy of religion which lies behind the pages of the 
volume under review. Tillich analyzes the contemporary situation from 
his religious viewpoint. He shows with persuasive power how that phase 
of western culture which he calls bourgeois, capitalist, or middle class civ- 
ilization, has come to an end. Its most characteristic feature was the spirit 
of autonomy which makes life rest in human self-sufficiency and in undis- 
turbed secularism. It must be described by an almost complete absence 
of an attitude of faith which would approach and fashion life in aware- 
ness of the revelation of holiness — an attitude which Tillich calls “glaii- 
biger Realismus.”* The fascination of the book lies in Tillich’s irrefutable 








* It is too bad that this pregnant phrase cannot be translated by the use of a 
better term than Niebuhr’s “belief-ful realism.” But it seems impossible to 
find a better one, for “faithful” or “believing” realism would not be good 


English. 
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proof that in all fields of human enterprise, philosophy, science, economics, 
education, art, religion, this spirit of secularism is being shattered by man’s 
new recognition of the transcendent factors of life. 

Thus the historian receives from the philosopher a picture of contem- 
porary culture, as well as a new perspective by which to evaluate historical 
phenomena. The church historian, however, should be particularly chal- 
lenged by the ideas of Tillich, for they may lead him to a new interpreta- 
tion of his special task. 

W. Pauck. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. 
dD do 7 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Norman H. Baynes. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. XV. London, Humphrey Milford, n. d. 107 pages. 


[listorians always find it difficult to think themselves back into a world 
which is not their own. Christians or not, we live in a rationalistic age; 
and this makes it almost impossible for us to take Constantine’s conversion 
at its face value. [Either he saw the excellence of Christianity and attached 
himself to it, or else he saw in the church a power he could use and deter- 
mined to gain its support. That he believed that the God had told 
him in a vision to conquer in the sign of the cross is a possibility we do 
not consider. The veracity of fourth century sources is then criticized on 
the basis of our ideas. We insist, in other words, in refusing to treat Con- 
stantine as a man of his own period. 

In this study, Baynes has attempted to interpret Constantine by Con- 
stantine and not on the basis of nineteenth century thought. Convinced of 
the authenticity of all but one of the documents ascribed to Constantine in 
our sources, he proceeds to survey, not indeed the whole of Constantine’s 
relations with the church, but his personal attitude toward it. His conclu- 
sion is that Constantine was not merely a monotheist, but a Christian, that 
he believed himself to be entrusted with a mission by God for the spread- 
ing of Christianity within the empire and outside it, and that he thought 
it his duty for a variety of reasons to maintain the unity of the Catholic 
church. A disunited church would not only discourage the conversion of 
pagans, but would call down the divine anger on emperor and empire. With 
the assurance of divine aid Constantine had advanced against Maxentius ; 
and from the victory at the Milvain bridge in 312 to his death Constantine 
worked consistently on the lines summarized above. The chief difficulty 
in this view is the appearance of the Sol Invictus type on Constantine’s 
coinage to 323; this Baynes explains partly by appealing to the influence 
of a pagan colleague and pagan mint officials, partly by trying to show that 
the Sol Invictus was, as it were, the device of the Claudius from whom 
Constantine claimed descent, that it represented a monotheism by which 
others, like Constantine, might pass to Christianity, and that it could be 
thought of as a Christian symbol. 

The thirty-page lecture is followed by “‘a few bibliographical notes,”’ 
which extend to seventy-four pages. These are partly devoted to discus- 
sions of the many problems of authenticity and interpretation of the docu- 
ments involved, partly to extensive bibliographies, containing many useful 
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references (and some others) on the subject of the lecture and related top- 
ics. The survey of opinions brings out clearly how difficult it has been to 
write about Constantine without betraying the author’s views, and the 
writers cited vary from Eastern Orthodox to anti-Christian. 

The importance and value of this lecture is out of proportion to its 
size. The discussions and bibliographies in the notes will be of great serv- 
ice to anyone undertaking a stuly of problems connected with Constantine ; 
special attention may be calle:| to the recent discoveries and discussions on 
the events after Nicaea, especially those connected with Athanasius. The 
sources which Laynes uses are nearly all state papers, and some allowance 
must be made before they are cited for the personal views and aims of 
Constantine. But on the basis of Constantine’s actions, Baynes has estab- 
lished a strong probability for his thesis, that Constantine’s “vision was 
that of a Roman empire sustained by a Christian God and founded on an 
orthodox faith,” the ideal on which the Byzantine state was later to be 
based. When we learn to study the men of the fourth century in the light 
of their ideology, not ours, it will be possible to undertake for this period 
the work which has to a considerable extent been done for earlier periods 
of Roman history, the objective analysis of the place of the religious fac- 
tor in the social history of the empire. This interaction of church history 
and general social history should be very useful to both. 

Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 

General Theological Seminary, 

New York City. 


RELIGION IN VARIOUS CULTURES 


By H. L. Friess and H. W. ScHNetper. New York, H. Holt and Com- 
pany. 1932. $5.00. 


The student of Comparative Religion is often asked by the layman 
for a book which would give a survey of the chief forms of religion in the 
world and what they have meant in past and present, but hitherto there 
has been no such book; likewise a student trying to review this vast field 
for an examination has had nowhere to turn for a comprehensive survey 
of the rites and mythologies, the institutions and literature of various re- 
ligions in their historical and cultural setting. So both student and layman 
will welcome the publication of Religion in Various Cultures, particularly 
for its annotated bibliography and choice illustrations. The authors have 
done a most useful piece of work in providing “a context that will enable 
the student to turn with profit to primary sources and detailed studies.” 

But they have set themselves also the much more difficult and creative 
task of illuminating the significance of religion “as a factor in the life and 
organization of particular cultures.” They have pictured with a good deal 
of effectiveness the place filled in their respective cultures by primitive and 
Greek religion and by mediaeval Judaism and Christianity, because they 
have made the reader feel the synthesis of world-view and social institu- 
tions and art in the common aspirations of a people and an age. 

In dealing with other religions, however, particularly Shinto, Hindu- 
ism, and Buddhism, they have been far less successful, largely because 
the very ground-work of sociological study of these Oriental religions is 
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still in its infancy. The chapter on Buddhism is comprehensive and useful 
as an outline guide, besicles containing some valuable new suggestions—not- 
ably concerning the reasons why Buddhism succumbed more readily than 
Hinduism to the barbarian invasions, and concerning the origin of Budd- 
hism; but it suffers from failure to relate Buddhism to common Hindu 
quests. The section on Japanese Buddhism fails to convey any feeling for 
the way this religion entered into the life of the people in the Heian period, 
as reflected in poetry and pilgrimage. The chapter on Shinto refers to its 
ability to “express and foster a national tradition and civic cult” but this 
is harly made concretely real, especially in its historic functioning and 
development. A single quotation from some 18th century chauvinist would 
have adved far more to our understanding of the place of Shinto in Japan’s 
culture and world-ambition than all the catalogues of mythology and tem- 
ple-furniture. One feels that the authors, not realizing the implications 
of their own definition of religion as “what groups of men do in expressing 
and cultivating what they together hold sacred,” have looked for “‘distinct- 
ively religious” institutions and practices and beliefs. These they have 
catalogued, not recognizing as religion the kind of synthesis of ideals and 
culture pattern they have so admirably described in the case of mediaeval 
Judaism and classical Greece. 

The arresting final sections on Judaism in the Modern World and 
Christianity in the Modern IVorld raise penetrating and fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the function of religion in civic life for which one might 
hope to find some answers throughout a book dealing with the place of 
religion in culture. But the authors think that a guide should not suggest 
conclusions, and their book will serve its purpose well as guide even 
though it be premature as an attempt to give a comprehensive understand- 
ing of what religion really means and has meant in various cultures. 

T. Rowell. 

The University of Chicago. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS FROM A DUTCH POINT OF VIEW 


By Dantev Pioory. New York: The New York University Press, 1932. 
154 pages. $3.50. 


The author of this work is not unknown to students of the subject 
with which his present work deals, for he has made valuable contributions 
to it previously. His latest book comprises an exhaustive study of the 
Leyden period of the Pilgrim Fathers’ Odyssey. The first three chapters 
of the present work are based upon material already accessible in printed 
form, much of which was gathered with his aid, but the remaining chap- 
ters deal with hitherto unpublished sources discovered by the author in 
1921 in the Leyden Archives. 

Although the original contribution of Dr. Plooij does not add any 
revolutionary concepts to our knowledge of John Robinson or the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the amplification and correction of details which it does afford is 
by no means without value. He throws a flood of light upon the hitherto 
imperfectly known relation of Robinson’s flock to the English Reformed 
Church of Leyden which was then under the pastoral care of Hugh Good- 
year; he rescues from their obscurity the life and character of the first 
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Pilgrim minister at Plymouth, Ralph Smith, and shows him to be a man 
of greater ability and parts than has hitherto been commonly supposed ; 
he further describes the circumstances leading to the dispatch of the first 
American student, Francis Higginson, son of the pastor of the Salem 
Church, for a two year study in Leyden. Besides these major contribu- 
tions, the newly discovered correspondence, much of which is printed in 
full, with photographic reproductions added, affords a host of minor de- 
tails, hitherto unknown, which are too numerous to mention. 

This timely recovery and accession of new sources concerning the 
Pilgrims inspires a new hope that valuable finds of similar material may 
yet come to light on this side of the Atlantic. European source ysield 
ample indications of intercourse which existed between the intellectual 
leaders of England and the Continent and the New England divines, al- 
though the correspondence itself is lost. Thus, for instance, the groups 
such as that associated with Hartlib at London, to which even John Amos 
Comenius belonged, of whom Cotton Mather preserved a confused story 
to the effect that at one time he had been considered for the presidency of 
Harvard College, were undoubtedly in correspondence with the New Eng- 
land leaders. Oh, for an American Dr. Plooij who would recover this 
precious source material! 

No more fitting commemoration of the Tercentenary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in America could be made than the publication of this 
scholarly work in which the friendly and beneficent relation of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to the Dutch of Leyden is so admirably described. 

Matthew Spinka. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


SERVETUS ON THE TRINITY 

THE Two TREATISES OF SERVETUS ON THE TRINITY: “On the errors 
of the Trinity,” seven books, A. D. MDXXXI; “Dialogues on the 
Trinity,” two books; “On the righteousness of Christ’s kingdom,” 
four chapters, A. D. MDXXXII. By MicHaert SERvVETO alias Reves, 
a Spaniard of Aragon. Now first translated into English by EARL 
Morse Wivevr, D. D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 
xxxviii + 264 pages. $2.50. 


Wilbur has done a great service not merely to the reader of English 
only, but also to the specialist by the location of the many citations in Ser- 
vetus ranging from Aristotle and the Bible, the Church Fathers and the 
Medieval Jews to the late Scholastics and the Reformers. Whole volumes, 
not to say whole sets, must have been combed to provide a single footnote. 
The task was the more difficult because when Servetus attempts to be pre- 
cise he is often inaccurate. Once even he cites Gregory for Augustine. 

I have not so much a criticism as a regret that limitations of space 
doubtless prevented further elucidations. The reader who handles the 
originals is not altogether satisfied by the location of passages in Holcot, 
Occam, and D’Ailly whose works are available only among the incunabula. 
When, for example, Servetus refers to the sixteen reasons of Robert Hol- 
kot (p. 50 of the translation) one would like to know what they were. On 
page 121 of the translation Christ is said to be the soul of the world, the 
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anima mundi. Here is a technical expression which might well be ex- 
plained. The same may be said of the reference to the Moderns, (Moderni, 
p. 65). On pages 150, 157, 192 and 207 Servetus makes a start on that 
Lichtmetaphysik which plays so prominent a part in the Restitutio. The 
background of the conception is traced by Clemens Baeumker, Witelo, 
Beitrage sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 111, 11, (1908), 
pp. 357-421. There might also be more references to possible contemporary 
influences. The doctrine of the flesh of Christ in the second work of Ser- 
vetus almost certainly reflects the discussions with Schwenckfeld at Strass- 
burg at this very time. On page 173 Servetus says that the pope was made 
king at the very time at which the doctrine of the Trinity arose. There is 
a very interesting discussion of Servetus’ periodization of Church History 
by Erich Seeberg, Gottfried Arnold, ( Meerane i. Sa., 1923), pp. 260 and 
295. On page 14 where Servetus wishes that Christ might be known as 
Son of God to “half-blind men and barbers,” there might have been a ref- 
erence to Horace, Sat. 1, 7, 3, omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus. 

But after all | am saying little more than that a translation with critical 
notes is not a substitute for a theological discussion, which was out of the 
question within the present limits. This translation is preceded by an ad- 
mirable brief biographical sketch and a well selected bibliography. 

Roland H. Bainton. 

Yale Divinity School. 


WILLIAM PENN, QUAKER AND PIONEER 


By Bonamy Dopsree. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1932. vii + 346 pages. $4.00. 


Of the thirteen English colonies established in North America in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Quaker colonies, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania were in many respects the most successful, 
viewed not only from the political and economic standpoint, but also from 
the standpoint of social and religious development. The individual primar- 
ily responsible for the success of these colonial ventures was William Penn, 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of whose landing in America was 
celebrated last year. The volume reviewed, which is a brilliant portrayal 
by one of the younger present-Cay British biographers, not only furnishes 
a full view of the complex character and career of William Penn, but fits 
him into his period as perhaps no other biographer has done. 

The key to an understanding of William Penn is not alone his sturdy 
religious convictions; he had a tremendous desire to be in the center of 
things; he wanted to direct, to urge, to excite, to lead; “he was nourished 
by movement, by the clash of personalities ; by playing his part.” He loved 
to speak and to write and the output of his pen is truly astonishing, especial- 
ly when one attempts to follow his goings and comings; his connections at 
court and with others of high degree, as well as his constant concern for 
the sufferings of the many humble followers of George Fox. The success 
of Pennsylvania is chiefly due to his knack for management, coupled with 
his advanced ideas of both political and religious toleration. “Penn the 
Christian idealist and Penn the practical statesman were housed in one 
body,” though often neither seemed to notice the presence of the other. 


Ais ita ca 
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This relatively brief biography does not displace the Janney Life of 
William Penn (Philadelphia, 1852, 2nd. ed.) or perhaps some of the other 
larger works as Brailsford, The Making of William Penn (1930), but as 
the author well states, the biographies of great men need to be rewritten 
afresh for each successive generation, since points of view change and 
values vary. 

William W. Sweet. 

The University of Chicago. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE EARLY FRIENDS 


3y LuELLA M. Wricut. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. 


309 pages. $3.00. 


This book, written by Dr. Luella Wright of the University of Iowa, 
deals with the literary productions of the early Friends during a period of 
seventy-five years, that is to say, from 1650 to 1725. It is thoroughly docu- 
mented and constitutes an important contribution to its field. The interest 
of the author centres primarily in the literary rather than in the political 
or theological aspects of these primitive writings, although the material 
with which she deals throws much light upon the whole field of Quaker 
history. The first few chapters, after an illuminating introduction by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, tell the story of the origin and early propaganda of the 
Society of Friends. Following this, we have a very thorough survey of 
the periodical and other literature of the movement replete with interest- 
ing anecdotes and citations from early authorities. The Friends, as Dr. 
Wright says, “in order to maintain their views and extol the Quaker way 
of life, occasionally resorte| to the wholesale distribution of tracts.’’ Most 
of these have disappeared but enough remain to constitute valuable source 
material for the historian. George Fox himself was an indefatigable writ- 
er. In collaboration with Edward bBurrough and others, he compiled up- 
wards of 250 publications. These have been collected and published in 
eight large volumes. One part of the work is devoted to answering the 
charges brought against the Society by prominent ministers like Richard 
Baxter, John Owen and others who attacked Fox without gloves in those 
early days. The literary contributions of William Penn are given special 
attention, as should be the case in any book of the kind. Many other lesser 
known authors of real merit are mentioned and sympathetically interpreted. 
The bibliography is especially complete and valuable, and there is an ex- 
cellent index. 

Frederick D. Kershner. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES AND THE FEDERAL 
UNION, 1861-1869 
By Lewis G. VANDER VELDE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1932. xvi + 575 pages. $5.00. 
The major purpose of this volume is to give an account of the effect 


of the Civil War upon the Old and New School Presbyterian Churches. 
Though the United Presbyterian and the Cumberland Presbyterian bodies 
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receive considerable attention, the smaller groups are dismissed quite sum- 
marily. The title requires, and certainly all readers will wish that there had 
been added, a fuller treatment of the Southern Presbyterian Church under 
the Confederacy. The true significance and greatest value of this work aris- 
es from the fact that the painstaking author, not content with reading the 
minutes of the general assemblies and synods and presbyteries for the 
period under discussion, has laboriously gone through all the religious pa- 
pers and magazines of the Presbyterian Churches and also the daily papers 
of representative cities, such as New York and Philadelphia, where Pres- 
byterian influence was strong. Nowhere else can one find such copious use 
of the superabundant material. The reviewer feels that the non-Presby- 
terian reader would have had a clearer understanding of the movement if 
certain peculiarities of Presbyterian polity and practice had been made 
more prominent. The method of choosing the commissioners of a Gen- 
eral Assembly, who are usually elected in rotation and not on account of 
views held, is only quasi representative. From this method of selection it 
also results that the personnel is almost entirely changed from year to 
year. Again the resolutions the General Assembly adopts, since it has only 
executive and judicial functions and is in no sense a legislative body, are 
merely the expression of its opinion and have no legally binding force on 
the church at large. This is a solid piece of research and worthy of its 
place in the splendid series of the //arvard Historical Studies. 
A. A. Hays. 
Chicago Presbyterian Seminary. 


CALVINISM AND THE RELIGIOUS WARS 


By FRANKLIN CHarLes Patm. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1932. ix +117 pages. $1.00. 


This latest addition to the Berkshire Studies in European History is 
a brief interpretive discussion designed for use by undergraduate students. 
In three chapters the student is invited to make three trials at the mastery 
of the essential facts about Calvinism as a factor in the history of civiliza- 
tion. In the first chapter Calvin's life and work in Geneva are treated in a 
brief summary which places special emphasis upon the influences which 
the reformer introduced into the religious, economic, political, and cultural 
life of the sixteenth century. A second chapter presents an outline history 
of Calvinism and the religious wars in France. The remainder of the work 
is a discussion of Calvinism as an international religion with brief ac- 
counts of the history of Calvinism in European countries and in America. 
The various estimates of Calvin’s personality and his contribution to the 
history of civilization are suggested in outline form with an admirable de- 
gree of fairness and with scholarly appreciation of the more recent research 
in this field. In this series condensation is featured as an important ob- 
jective and, for this reason, any lack of proportion is a serious defect. 
But in this volume approximately one-third of the space is given to the 
history of Calvinism in France and, in consequence, some readers will 
gain a false perspective. Calvin’s interest in conciliarism as a feature of 
church polity fails to receive proper emphasis despite the author’s interest 
in the political activity of Calvin’s followers who often attempted to trans- 
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late the conciliar polity into a political reality in the form of representative 

government. In the chapter on Calvinism as an international religion the 

author also fails to recognize Calvin's interest in conciliarism as a possible 

international bond of union in religion. The book may be recommended 

as an excellent brief introduction to the study of Calvin and his place in 

history. J. Minton Batten. 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


JOHN KNONX’S GENEVAN SERVICE BOOK, 1556 


By WILLIAM MAXxweLt. Foreword by James MacKinnon. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931. xv + 222 pages. 12s. 6d. 


The sub-title, or really the proper title, since it is in larger type, is 
The Liturgical Portions of the Genevan Service Book used by John Knox 
while a minister of the English congregation of Marian exiles at Geneva, 
1556-1559. The book is an important contribution to the history of 
worship, based on exhaustive and it would seem final research. It con- 
tains considerable portions of two texts, Knox’s Genevan Forme of Pray- 
ers of 1556 and the Ratio et Forma of the same year, printed in parallel 
columns. It is conclusively shown that the Ratio et Forma is not, as has 
been maintained, a separate production, but only a Latin translation of 
the English book, somewhat rearranged. The portions given are the orders 
for Sunday morning service, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, marriage, the 
visitation of the sick and the burial of the dead, and the provisions for the 
election and ordination of ministers. Dr. Maxwell’s book also contains 
introductions to the texts and notes, which are extensive and packed with 
information, and in an appendix several essays on points of detail. 

The treatment of the Sunday morning service may be described as 
an example of Dr. Maxwell’s thorough’ methods and their rich results. 
It is well-known that the Genevan Forme of Prayers was substantial- 
ly a form of worship which was prepared by Knox and others for the 
Frankfort English congregation in 1555 but was never used there. Dr. 
Maxwell investigates the origin of this, exhibiting connections by tables 
of parallel columns and full quotation, and arrives at this result : “We have 
been led back through the Sunday Morning Services of Calvin and Bucer 
to the first German Mass of Diebold Schwarz at Strasburg, and thence 
to the Mass itself.” This means, he points out, that Calvin’s Strasburg 
service was not original, as some have thought, nor was it, as Brightman 
said, derived from the Prone, “a short vernacular service introduced into 
the Mass” which was common on the continent, but had its original in the 
ante-communion part of the mass itself. When it is remembered that 
Calvin’s order was the parent of the form of worship of the Reformed 
churches and of the non-liturgical churches of America, this result is very 
significant. 

Dr. Maxwell’s introductions and notes contain a great amount of the 
history of worship in the time of the Reformation, fully documented and 
illustrated by extracts. His “genealogical bibliography” alone would make 
the book important, and his appended essays are full of news and interest. 

Robert Hastings Nichols. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





